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MADAM, 


HIS new Edition of the Eng- 

liſh Baron begs permiſſion to 

acknowledge your patronage and pros 

tection, of which it has long ſince felt 
che advantages. 


You caſt an eye of favour upon | 


his firſt appearance, under all the dil: 
advantages of an incorrect and 

faulty impreſſion; You took him ou 
of this degrading dreſs, and encou- 


raged him to aſſume a graceful and | 


ornamental habit. | 
You did ſtill more for him Tou 


took upon yourſelf the trouble to re- 


viſe and correct the errors of the firſt 
impreſſion; and, in ſhort, you gave 


A 2 him 
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him all the graces neceſſary to ſolicit 
and obtain the notice and approbation 
cf thePublic. | © © 
The Author cannot fully enjoy 
her ſucceſs, without acknowledging 
from whence ſhe in a great meaſure 
derives it. | a 
| You, Madam, as becomes the 
daughter of Kichardſon, are more 
ſolicitous to deſerve the acknow- 
ledgments of a grateful heart, than 
to receive them. Vou have no rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect me of flattery,. but of 
bh. vanity, you may, in wiſhing to men- 
= tigh your name thus publicly as the 
4 patroneſs and friend of, 


* : 992. MADAM, 


Your moſt obliged humbled Servant, 
CLARA REEVE. 
8 a ; Sept. 1, 1780, 


PREFACE. 


PRE FACE. 


8 this Story is of a ſpecies which, 
though not new, is out of the 
common track, is has been thought 
neceſſary to point out ſome circum- 
ſtances to the Reader, which will eluci- 
date the deſign, and, it is hoped, will 
induce him to form a favourable, as 


well as a right judgment of the work 
before him. 


This Story 15 the lene offspring 
of the Caſtle of Otranto written v 
the ſame plan, with a defign to unite || | 
the moſt attractive and intereſting cir- i 
cumſtances of the ancient Romance 1 
and modern Novel, at the ſame time it þ 
aſſumes a character and manner of its | | 
own, that differs from both; it is dif 74 
tinguiſhed by the appellation of 'a 
n Gothic Story, being a picture of Gothic | 
times and manners. Fictitious Stories 4 
A 3 have 
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have been the delight of all times and 
all countries, by oral tradition in bar- 
barous, by writing in more civilized 
ones; and although ſome perſons of 
wit and learning have condemned them 
indiſcriminately, I would venture to 
affirm, that even thoſe who ſo much 
affect to deſpiſe them under one form, 
will receive and embrace them under 
another. 


Thus, for inſtance, a man hall ad- 
mire and almoſt adore the Epi: poems 


of the Ancients, and yet deſpiſe and. 


execrate the ancient Romances, which 


are only Epics in proſe. 

Hiſtory repreſents human nature as 
it is in real life alas, too often a me- 
lancholy retroſpect Romance diſ- 
plays only the amiable ſide of the pic- 


ture: it ſhews the pleaſing features, 


and throws a veil over the blemiſhes: 


„ Mankind 


PREFACE ''y 
Mankind are naturally pleaſed with 


what gratifies their vanity ; and vanity, - 


Eke all other paſſions of the human 
heart, may be rendered ſubſervient to 
good and uſeful purpoſes. 


I confeſs that it may be abuſed, and 
become an inſtrument to corrupt the 
manners and morals of mankind; ſo 
may poetry, ſo may plays, ſo may every 
kind of compoſition: but that will 
prove nothing more than the old ſaying, 
lately revived by the philoſophers the 
moſt in faſhion, © that every earthly 
thing has two handles.“ 517 


The bufineſs of Romance is, firſt, to 
excite the attention; and ſecondly, to 
direct it to ſome uſeful, or at leaſt inno- 
cent, end: Happy the writer who at- 
tains both theſe points, like Richard- 
{on ! and not unfortunate, or unde- 
ſerving praiſe, he who gains only the 


A4 latter, 
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latter, and furniſhes out an entertain- 


ment for the reader 


Having, in ſome degree, opened my 
deſign, I beg leave to conduct my 
reader back again, till he comes within 
view of the Caſtle of Otranto; a work 
which, as already has been obſerved, is 
an attempt to unite the various merits 
and graces of the ancient Romance 
and modern Novel. To attain this 
end, there is required a ſufficient de- 
gree of the marvellous, to excite the 
attention; enough of the manners of 
real life, to give an air of probability 
tothe work; and enough of the pa- 


SS thetic, to engage the heart in its be- 
half. 


— 


The book we have mentioned is 
excellent in the two laſt points, but has 
4 redundancy in the firſt; the opening 


excites the attention very ſtrongly; 
the 


PREFACE. * 


the conduct of the ſtory is artful and 
judicious; the characters are admirably 
drawn and ſupported ; the diction 
poliſhed and elegant; yet, with all 
theſe brilliant advantages, it palls upon 
the mind (though it does not upon the 
ear); and the treaſon is obvious, the 
machinery 1s ſo violent, that it deſtroys 
the effect it is intended to excite. Had 
the ſtory been kept within the utmoſt 
verge of probability, the effect had been 
preſerved, without loſing the leaſt cir- 
cumſtance that excites or detains the 
attention. 1b 


For inſtance; we can'conceive;An@ + | 


allow of, the appearance of a ghoſt; we 


can even diſpenſe with an enchanted 
{word and helmet; but then they muſt | 


keep within certain limits of credibi- 


lity ; A ſword ſo large as to require an 


hundred men to lift it: a helmet that 
by its own weight! forces a paſſage 
A 5 through 
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through a court-yard, into an arched 
vault, big enough for a man to go 
through; a picture that walks out of 
its frame; a ſkeleton ghoſt in a her- 
mit's cowl: When your expectation 
is wound up to the higheſt pitch, theſe 
circumſtances take it down with a 
witneſs, deſtroy the work of imagina- 
tion, and, inſtead of attention, excite 
laughter. I was both ſurpriſed and 
vexed to find the enchantment diſ- 
ſolved, which I wiſhed might continue 
to the end of the book; and ſeveral of 
its readers have confeſſed the ſame 
| diſappointment to me: The beauties 
are ſo numerous, that we cannot bear 
the defects, but want it to be perfect 
in all reſpects. ERNTD. % dle 


— 


5 
ia 


b_ 


In the courſe of my obfervations 
upon this ſingular book, it ſeemed to 
me that it was poſſible to compoſe a 
work upon the ſame plan, wherein 

ning 
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xi 


theſe defects might be avoided; and 
the keeping, as in painting, might be 


preſerved. 


But then I began to fear it might 
happen to me as to certain tranſlators, 
and imitators of Shakeſpeare ; the 
unities may be preſerved, while the 
ſpirit is evaporated, However, I ven- 
tured to attempt it; I read the begin- 
ning to a circle of friends of approved 
judgment, and by their approbation 
was encouraged to proceed, and. to. 


finiſh it. 
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GOTHIC STORY. 


N the minority of Henry the Sixth, King 
of England, when the renowned John, 
Duke of Bedford, was Regent of France, and 
Humphry, the good Duke of Glouceſter; was 
Protector of England, a worthy Knight, 
called Sir Philip Harelay, returned bow th 
travels to England, his native country. He 
had ſerved under the glorious King Henry he 
Fifth with diſtinguiſhed valour, had acquired 
an honourable fame, and was no leſs eſteemed | | 
for Chriſtian virtues than for deeds of thival. 
ry. After the death of his Prince, he entered 
into the ſervice of the Greek emperor, and 
diſtinguiſhed his courage againſt the encroache 
* ments 
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ments of the Saracens. In a battle there, hs 


took priſoner a certain gentleman, by name 
M. Zadiſky, of Greek extraction, but brought 
up by a Saracen officer; this man he con- 
verted to the Chriſtian faith; after which he 
bound him to himſelf by the ties of friendſhip 
and gratitude, and he. refolved to continue 
with his Benefactor. After thirty years travel 
and warlike ſervice, he determined to return 
to his native land, and to ſpend the remainder 
of his life in peace; and, by devoting himſelf 
to works of piety and charity, prepare for a 
better ſtate hereafter. 

This noble Knight had, in his early youth, 
contracted a ſtrict friendſhip with the only ſon 
of the Lord Lovel; a gentleman of eminent 
virtues and accompliſhments. During Sir 


. Philip's reſidence in foreign countries, he had 


frequently written to his friend, and had for 
a time received anſwers; the laſt informed 
him of the death of old Lord Lovel, and the 
marriage of the young one; but from that 


time he had heard no more from him. Sit 


Philip imputed it not to neglect or forget- 


| fulneſs, but to the difficulties of intercourſe, 


common at that time to all travellers ant 
adventurers. 
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Wbventurers. When he was returning home, 
he reſolved, after looking into his family af- 
fairs, to viſit the caſtle of Lovel, and inquire 
into the ſituation of his friend. He landed in 
Kent, attended by his Greek friend, and two 
faithful ſervants, one of which was maimed 
by the wounds he had reccived in the. defence 
of his maſter. 

Sir Philip went to his Abr (ail in York- 
ſhire; he found his mother and ſiſter were 
dead, and his eſtates ſequeſtered in'the hands 
of Commiſſioners appointed by the PxgteQtor. 
He was obliged to prove the reality of his 
claim, and the identity of his perſon (by the 
teſtimony of ſome of the old ſervants of his 
family) after which every thing was teſtored 
to him. He took poſſeſſion: of his own houſe, 
eſtabliſhed his houſhold, ſettled; the old ſer- 
vants in their former ſtations, and placed thoſe - 
he brought home in the upper offices of his 
family. He then left his friend to OO 
one of | his old u ed 4s ſet e the 
caſtle of Lovel, in the weſtrof England: 
They travelled by eaſy journeys; but, to- 
wards the evening of the ſecond day, the ſer- 
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vant was ſo ill and fatigued he could go 10 
further; he ſtopped at an inn where he grew 


worſe every hour, and the next day expired. 


Sir Philip was under great concern for the 
loſs of his ſervant, and ſome for himſelf, being 


alone in a flrange place; however, he took 


courage, ordered his ſervant's funeral, attend- 


ed it himſelf, and, having ſhed a tear of hu- 


manity over his grave, proceeded alone on his 


journey. 
As he drew near the eſtate of his friend, he 
began to enquire of every one he met, whe- 


ther the Lord Lovel reſided at the ſeat of his 


anceſtors? He was anſwered by one, he 
did not know ;—by another, he could not 


tell by a third, that he never heard of ſuch 


a perſon. Sir Philip thought i it ſtrange that a 


man of Lord Lovel's conſequence ſhould be 
unknown in his own neighbourhood, and 


where his anceſtors had uſually reſided. He 


ruminated on the uncertainty of human hap- 
pineſs: „This world, ſaid he, has nothing 
for a wiſe man to depend upon. I have loſt 
all my relations, and-moſt of my friends; and 
am even uncertain whether any are remain- 
"A I will, however, be thankful for the 

bleſſings 


A GOTRIC sro. , | 
bleſſings that are ſpared to me; and I will 
endeavour to replace thoſe that I have loſt. 
If my friend lives, he ſhall ſhare my fortune 
with me; his children ſhall have the reverſion 
of it ; and I will ſhare his comforts in return. 
But perhaps my friend may have met with 
troubles that have made him diſguſted with 
the world: Perhaps he has buried his amiable 

8. "YN or his promiſing children ; and, tired of 
public life, he has retired into a monaſtery. - 
At leaſt, I will know what all this * 


means. 
When hs came within a mile of the caſtle | 


of Lovel, he ſtopped at a cottage, and aſked 
for a draught of water: A peaſant, maſter of 
the houſe, brought it, and aſked if his Honour - _ 
would alight, and take a moment's refreſh= _ - 
ment. Sir Philip accepted his offer, being 
reſolved to make farther. inquiry before be 
approached the Caſtle. He aſked the ſame 
queſtions of him that he had before of others. 
—Which Lord Lovel, ſaid the man, does "+ 
your Honour enquire after The man 
whom I knew was called Arthur, ſaid Sir 
Philip.—Ay, ſaid the Peaſant, he was the 
only ſurviving ſon of Richard, Lord Loyel, as 
I think; 
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I think.— Very true, friend, he was ſo.— 
Alas, Sir, ſaid the man, he is dead! he ſur- 
vived his father but a ſhort time. Dead! ſay 
you? how long ſince?—About fifteen years, 
to the beſt of my remembrance.— Sir Philip 
ſighed detply—Alas, faid he, what do we, by 
living long, but ſurvive all our friends! But 
pray tell me how he died f—I will, Sir, to 
the beſt of my knowledge. An't pleaſe your 
Honour, I heard fay, that he attended the 
King when he went againſt the Welſh 
Rebels, and he left his Lady big with child ; 
and ſo there was a battle fought, and the 
King got the better of the Rebels: There 
came firſt a report that none of the Officers 
were killed; but a few days after there came 
a meſſenger with an account very different, 
that ſeveral were wounded, and that the Lord 
Lovel was flain ; which ſad news overſet us 
all with ſorrow, for he was a noble gentle- 
man, a bountiful maſter, and the delight of 
all the neighbourhood. —He was indeed, ſaid 
Sir Philip, all that is amiable and good; he 
was my dear and noble friend, and I am in- 
conſolable for his loſs: But the unfortunate 
Lady, what became of her? — Why, an't 
1 5 pleaſe 


4. 
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pleaſe your Honour, they ſaid ſhe died of grief 
for the loſs of her huſband ; but her death 
was kept private for a time, and we did not 
know it for certain till ſome weeks after- 
wards. — The will of Heaven be obeyed! faid 
Sir Philip; but who ſucceeded to the title 
and eſtate? The next heir, ſaid the Peafant, 
a kinſman of the deceaſed, Sir Walter Lovel 
by name.— I have ſeen him, ſaid Sir Philip, 
formerly ; but where was he when thefe events 
happened ?—At the Caſtle of Lovel, Sir; he 
came there on a viſit to the Lady, and waited 
there to receive my Lord, at his return from 
Wales. When the news of his death arrived, 
Sir Walter did every thing in his power to 
comfort her, and ſome ſaid he was to marry 
her; but ſhe refuſed to be comforted, and 
took it fo to heart that ſhe died, —And does 
the preſent Lord Lovel refide at the *Caſtle ? 
No, Sir. - Who then? — The Lord Baron 
Fitz-Owen.— And how came Sir Walter to 
leave the ſeat of his anceſtors ? Why, Sir, 
he married his ſiſter to this faid Lord; and ſo 
he ſold the Caſtle to him, and went away, and 
built himſelf a houſe in the north country, as 
far as Northumberland, I think they call it. 

* * —That 
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That is very ſtrange, ſaid Sir Phiſip.— 
So it is, pleaſe your Honour; but this is all 1 
know about it.— I thank you, friend, for 
your intelligence ; I have taken a long jour- 
ney to no purpoſe, and have met with-nothing 
but crofs accidents. This life is, indeed, a 
pilgrimage! Pray direct me the neareſt way 
to the next Monaſtery.— Noble Sir, ſaid the 
Peaſant, it is full five miles off, the night is 
coming on, and the ways are bad ; I am but 
a poor man, and cannot entertain your 
Honour as you are uſed to; but if you will 
enter my poor cottage, that, and every thing 

in it, are at your ſervice. My honeſt friend, 8 
J thank you heartily, ſaid Sir Philip; your 

| kindneſs and hoſpitality might ſhame many of 
higher birth and breeding; I will accept 
your kind offer : But pray-let me know the 
name of my hoſt?-—John Wyatt, Sir; an ho- 
neſt man though a poor one, and a Chriſtian 
man though a ſinful one. Whoſe cottage is 
this? It belongs to the Lord Fitz-Owen.— 
What family have you ?—A wife, two ſons 
and a daughter, who will all be proud to wait 
upon your Honour; let me hold your Ho- 
nour's ſtirrup whilſt you alight. He ſeconded 
| thele 
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theſe words by the proper action, and having 
afliſted his gueſt to diſmount, he conducted 
him into his houſe, called his wife to attend' 
him, and then led his horſe under a poor ſhed, 
that ſerved hirffas a ſtable. Sir Philip was 
fatigued in®body and mind, and was glad to 
repoſe himſelf any where. The courteſy of 
his hoſt engaged his attention, and ſatisfied 
his wiſhes. He ſoon after returned, followed 
by a youth of about eighteen years: Make 
haſte, John, ſaid the father, and be ſure you 
ſay neither more nor leſs than what I have 
told you. I will, father, ſaid the lad; and 
immediately ſet off, ran like a buck acroſs the 
fields, and was out of ſight in an inftant,—I 
hope, friend, ſaid Sir Philip, you have not 
ſent your ſon to provide for my entertainment; 
I am a ſoldier, uſed to lodge and: fare hard; 


and, if it were otherwiſe, your courteſy and | 


kindneſs would give a reliſh to the moſt ordi- 


nary food.— I wiſh heartily, ſaid Wyatt, it 


was ih my power to entertain- your Honour 
as you ought to be; but, as I cannot do ſo, I 
will, when my ſon returns, acquaint you with 
the errand I ſent him on. After this they 
converſed together on common ſubjects, like 
fcllow- 
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fellow-creatures of the ſame natural form-and 


endowments, though different kinds of edu- 


cation had given a conſcious ſuperiority to 
the one, a conſcious inferiority to the other; 
and the due reſpect was paid by the latter, 
without being exacted by the former. In 
about half an hour young John returned. 
Thou haſt made haſte, ſaid the father. Not 
more than good ſpeed, quoth the ſon.— Tell 
us, then, how you ſpeed ?—Shall J tell all 
that paſſed? ſaid John.— All, ſaid the father 
I don't want to hide any thing. John ſtood 
with his-cap in his hand, and thus told his 
tale. went ſtraight to the Caſtle as faſt as 
I cauld run; it was my hap to light on 
young maſter Edmund firſt, ſo I told him 
Juſt as you bade me, that a noble Gentleman 
was come a long journey from foreign parts 
to ſee the Lord Lovel, his friend ; and having 
lived abroad many years, he did not know 
that he was dead, and that the Caſtle was 
fallen into other hands ; that upon hearing 
theſe tidings he was much grieved and diſ- 
appointed, and wanting a night's lodging, to 
reſt himſelf before he returned to his own 


home, he was fain to take up with one at 
our 
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our cottage; that my father thought my 
Lord would be angry with him, if he were 
not told of the ſtranger's journey and inten- 
tions, eſpecially to let ſuch a man lie at 
our cottage, where he could neither be lodged 
nor entertained according to his quality. 
Here John ſtopped, and his father exclaimed 
A good lad! you did your errand very well; 
and tell us the anſwer. John proceeded 
Maſter Edmund ordered me fome beer, and 
went to acquaint my Lord of the meſſage; he 
ſtayed a while, and then came back to me. 
— John, ſaid he, tell the noble ſtranger, that 
the Baron Fitz-Owen greets him well, and 
deſires him to reſt affured, that though Lord 
Lovel is dead, and the Caſtle fallen into other 
= hands, his friends will always find a welcome 
4 == there; and my Lord deſires that he will ac- 
| x; cept of a lodging there, while he remains in 
1 cis country—ſo I came away directly, and 
1 made haſte to deliver my errand. | 

1 Sir Philip expreſſed ſome diſſatisfaction at 
this mark of old Wyatt's reſpect -]] with, ſaid 
he, that you had acquainted me with your in- 
tention before you ſent to inform the Baron 
was here. I chcoſe rather to lodge with 
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you ; and I propoſe to make amends for 


the trouble I ſhall give you.—Pray, Sir, 


don't mention it, ſaid the Peaſant, you are 
as welcome as myſelf; I hope no offence ; 
the only reaſon of my ſending was, becauſe I 
am both unable and unworthy to entertain 
your Honour.—I am ſorry, ſaid Sir Philip, 
you ſhould think me ſo dainty; I am a 
Chriſtian ſoldier ; and him I acknowledge for 
my Prince and Maſter, accepted the invita- 
tions of the poor, and waſhed the feet of his 
diſciples. Let us ſay no more on this head; 
I am reſolved to ſtay this night in your cot- 
tage, to-morrow I will wait on the Baron, 
and thank him for his hoſpitable invitation. 
— That ſhall be as your Honour pleaſes, 
ſince you will condeſcend to ſtay here. John, 
do you run back and acquaint my Lord of it. 
— Not ſo, ſaid Sir Philip; it is now almoſt 
dark. Tis no matter, ſaid John, I can go it 
blindfold. Sir Philip then gave him a meſ- 
ſage tothe Baron in his own name, acquaint- 
ing him that he would pay his reſpects to 
him in the morning. John flew back the 
ſecond time, and ſoon returned with new 


eommendations from the Baron, and that he 
would 
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would expect him on the morrow. Sir Phi- 
lip gave him an angel of gold, and praiſed 
his ſpeed and abilities. 

He ſupped with Wyatt and his family upon 
new-laid eggs and raſhers of bacon, with tlie 
higheſt reliſh. They praiſed the Creator for 
his gifts, and acknowledged they were un- 
worthy of the leaſt of his bleſſings. They 
gave the beſt of their two lofts up to Sir Phi- 
lip, the reſt of the family ſlept in the other, 
the old woman and her daughter in the bed, 
the father and his two ſons upon clean ſtraw. 
Sir Philip's bed was of a better kind, and yet 
much inferior to his uſual accommodations; 
nevertheleſs the good Knight ſlept as well in 


Wyatt's cottage, as he could have done in a 


palace. 


During his ſleep, many ſtrange and inco- 


bherent dreams aroſe to his imagination. He 
thought he received a meſſage from his friend 
Lord Lovelyto come to him at the Caſtle; 
that he ſtood at the gate and received him; 
that he ſtrove to embrace him, but could not; 


but that he ſpoke to this effect: Though 1 


have been dead theſe fifteen years, I ſtill com- 
mand here, and none can enter theſe gates 
B without 
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Without my- permiſſion; know that it is T 
that invite, and bid you welcome; the hopes 
of my houſe reſt upon you. Upon this he 
bid Sir Philip follow him; he led him 
through many rooms, till at laſt he ſunk down, 
and Sir Philip thought he {till followed him, 
till he came into a dark and frightful cave, 
where he diſappeared, and in his ſtead he be- 
held a complete ſuit of armour ſtained with 
blood, which belonged to his friend, and he 
thought he heard diſmal groans from beneath. 
Preſently after, he thought he was hurried 
away: by an inviſible hand, and led into a 
wild heath, where the people were encloſing 
the ground, and making preparations for two 
combatants; the trumpet ſounded, and a 
voice called out {till louder, —forbear! It is 
not permitted to be revealed till the time is 
ripe for the event; wait with patience on 
the decrees of Heaven.—He was then tranſ- 
ported to his own houſe, where, going into an 
unfrequented room, he was again met by his 
friend, who was living, and in all the bloom 
of youth, as when he firſt knew him; he 
ſtarted at the fight, and awoke. The fun 
ſhone upon his curtains, and, perceiving it 

| WAS 
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was day, he ſat up, and recollected where he 


natural that the ſtory he had heard ſhould 
create theſe ideas, that they ſhould wait on 


him in his ſleep, and that every dream ſhould 


bear ſome relation to his deceaſed friend. 
The ſun dazzled his eyes, the birds ſerenaded 
him and diverted his attention, and a wood- 
bine forced its way through the window, 


and regaled his ſenſe of ſmelling with its 


fragrance. He aroſe, paid his devotions to 
Heaven, and then carefully deſcended the 


narrow ſtairs, and went out at the door of the 


cottage. There he ſaw the induſtrious wife 
and daughter of old Wyatt at their morning 


work, the one milking her cow, the other 


feeding her poultry. He aſked for a draught 
of milk, which, with a lice of rye-bread, 
ſerved to break his faſt. He walked about the 
fields alone; for old Wyatt and his two ſons 
were gone out to their daily labour. He was 
ſoon called back by the good woman, who 
told him that a ſervant from the Baron waited 
to conduct him to the Caſtle. He took leave 

B2 of 


was. The images that impreſſed his ſleeping - 
fancy remained ſtrongly on his mind waking ; 
but his reaſon ſtrove to diſperſe them; it was 
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of Wyatt's wife, telling her he would ſee her 
again before he left the country. The daugh- 
ter fetched his horſe, which he mounted, aud 
ſet forward with the ſervant, of whom he 
aſked many queſtions concerning his maſter's 
family.—How long have you lived with the 
Baron? Ten years.—Is he a good maſter? 
Yes, Sir, and alſo a good huſband and father. 
— What family has he? Three ſons and 
a daughter. What age are they of? The 
eldeſt ſon is in his ſeventeenth. year, the ſe- 
cond in his ſixteenth, the others ſeveral years 
younger; but beſide theſe, my Lord has ſe- 


veral young gentlemen brought up with his 


own ſons, two of which are his nephews; 
he keeps in his houſe a learned clerk to teach 
them languages; and as for all bodily exer- 
ciſes, none come near them; there is a fletch- 
er to teach them the uſe of the croſs-bow; a 


maſter to teach them to ride; another the uſe 


of the ſword; another learns them to dance; 
and then they wreſtle and run, and have ſuch 
activity in all their motions, that it does one 
good to ſee them; and my Lord thinks no- 
thing too much to beſtow on their education. 
Truly, ſays Sir Philip, he does the part 

of 
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A GOTHIC- STORY. 17 
of a good parent, and I honour him greatly 


for it; but are the young gentlemen of a 
promiſing diſpoſition? —Yes, indeed, Sir, an- 
ſwered the ſervant, the young gentlemen, my 
Lord's ſons, are hopeful youths; but yet 
there is one who is thought to exceed them 


all, though he is the ſon of a poor labourer. 


And who is he? ſaid the Knight. One 
Edmund 'Twyford, the fon of a cottager in 
our village; he is to be ſure as fine a youth 
as ever the fun ſhone upon, and of ſo ſweet a 
diſpoſition, that nobody envies his good for- 
tune.— What good fortune does he enjoy ?— 
Why, Sir, about two years ago, my Lord, at 
his ſons' requeſt, took him into his own 


family, and gives him the ſame education as 


his own children; the young Lords doat 
upon him, eſpecially Maſter William, who 
is about his own age: it is ſuppoſed that he 
will attend the young Lords when they go to 
the wars, which my Lord intends they ſhalt 
bye and bye. What you tell me, ſaid Sir 
Philip, increaſes every minute my reſpect 
for your Lord; he is an excellent father and 
maſter, he ſeeks out merit in obſcurity, he 
B 3 diſtinguiſhes 
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diſtinguiſhes and rewards it: I honour him 


with all my heart. 

In this manner they converſed together till 
they came within view of the caſtle. In a field 
near the houſe they ſaw a company of youths, 
with croſs-bows in their hands, ſhooting at a 
mark. There, ſaid the ſervant, are our young 
gentlemen at their exerciſes. Sir Philip ſtop- 
ped his horſe to obſerve them, he heard two or 
three of them cry out Edmund is the victor! 
He wins the prize! I muſt, ſaid Sir Philip, 
take a view of this Edmund-—He jumped off 
his horſe, gave the bridle to the ſervant, and 
walked into the field. The young gentlemen 
came up, and paid their reſpects to him; he 
apologized for intruding upon their ſports, 
and aſked which was the victor? Upon which, 
the youth he ſpoke to beckoned to another, 
who immediately advanced, and made his 
obeiſance; as he drew near, Sir Philip fixed 
his eyes upon him, with ſo much attention, 
that he ſeemed not to obſerve his courteſy and 
addreſs. At length he recollected himſelf, 
and ſaid, — What is your name, young man? 
Edmund T wyford, replied the youth; and 
I have the honour to attend upon the Lord 
Fitz- 
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Fits-Owen's ſons.— Pray, noble Sir, {aid the 
youth who firſt addreſſed Sir Philip, are not 
you the ſtranger who is expected by my fa- 
ther? —I am, Sir, anſwered he, and I go to 
pay my reſpects to him.— Will you excuſe 
our attendance, Sir? we have not yet finiſh- 
ed our exerciſes My dear youth, ſaid Sir 
Philip, no apology is neceſſary; but will you 
favour me with your proper name, that I may 
know to whoſe courteſy I am obliged?! —My 
name is William Fitz-Owen; that gentle- 
man is my eldeſt brother, Maſter Robert; 
that other my kinſman, Maſter Richard 
Wenlock.— Very well; I thank you, gentle 
Sir; I beg you not to ſtir another. ſtep, your 


ſervant holds my horſe.— Farewell, Sir, ſaid 


Maſter William; I hope we ſhall have the 


pleaſure of meeting you at dinner.—The 


youths returned to their ſports, and Sir Philip 
mounted his horſe and proceeded to the Caſtle; 
he entered it with a deep ſigh, and melan- 
choly recollections. The Baron received him 
with the utmoſt reſpe& and courteſy. He 
gave a brief account of the principal events 
that had happened in the. family of Lovel. 
during his abſence ; he ſpoke of the late Lord 

B4 Lovel 
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Lovel wich reſpect, of the preſent with the 


affection of a brother. Sir Philip, in return, 


gave a brief recital of his own adventures 
abroad, and of the diſagreeable circumſtances 
he had met with ſinee his return home; 
he pathetically lamented the lofs of all his 
friends, not forgetting that of his. faithful 
ſervant on the way; ſaying he could be con- 
tented to give up the world, and retire to a 
religious houſe, but that he was with-held by 
the conſideration, that ſome who depended 
entirely upon him, would want his preſence 
and aſſiſtance; and, beſide that, he thought 
he might be of ſervice to many others. The 
Baron agreed with him in opinion, that a man 
was of much more fervice to the world who 
continued in it, than one who retired from it, 
and gave his fortune to the Church, whoſe 
ſervants did not always make the beſt uſe of 
it. Sir Philip then turned the converſation, 


and congratulated the Baron on his hopeful 


family; he praiſed their perſons and addreſs, 
and warmly applauded the care he beſtowed 
on their education. The Baron liſtened with 


pleaſure to the honeſt approbation of a worthy 
| heart, 
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4 GOTHIC STORY. 21 
heart, and enjoyed the true happineſs of 2 
parent. | | 

Sir Philip then made further enquiry con- 
cerning Edmund, whoſe appearancehadMuck 
him with an impreſſion in his favour. That 
boy, ſaid the Baron, is the ſon of a cottager 
in this neighbourhood ; his uncommon merit 
and gentleneſs of manners, diſtinguiſh him 
from thoſe of his own claſs; from his child- 
hood he attracted the notice and affection of 
all that knew him ; he was beloved every. 
where but at his father's houſe, and there it 
ſhould ſeem that his merits were his crimes; 
for the Peaſant, his father, hated him, treated 
him ſeverely, and at length threatened to turn 
him out of doors; he uſed to run here and 
there on errands for my people, and at length 
they obliged me to take notice of him; my 
ſons earneſtly deſired I would take him into 
my family; I did ſo about two years ago, 
intending to make him their ſervant; but his 
extraordinary genius and diſpoſition have 
obliged me to look upon him in a ſuperior 
light: perhaps I may incur the cenſure of 
many people, by giving him ſo many advan- 
tages, and treating him as the companion of 

B 5 my 
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my children; his merit muſt juſtify, or con- 
demn, my partiality for him; however, I 
truſt that I have ſecured to my children a 


faithful ſervant of the upper kind, and an 


uſeful friend to my family. Sir Philip 
warmly applauded his generous hoſt, and 
wiſhed to be a ſharer in his bounty to that 
fine youth, whoſe appearance indicated all the 
qualities that had endeared him to his com- 
Panions. 25 | | 
At the hour of dinner the young men pre- 
ſented themſelves before their Lord, and his 
gueſt. - Sir Philip addreſſed himſelf to Ed- 
mund; he aſked him many queſtions, - and 
received modeſt and intelligent anſwers, and 
he grew every minute more pleaſed with him. 
After dinner the youths withdrew with their 
tutor to purſue their ſtudies. Sir Philip fat 
for ſome time, wrapt up in meditation. After 
ſome minutes, the Baron aſked him, if he 
might not be favoured with the fruits of his 
contemplations?—Ypu ſhall, my Lord, an- 
ſwered he, for you have a right to them. I 
was thinking, that when many bleſſings are 
loſt, we ſhould cheriſh thoſe that remain, and 


even endeavour to replace the others—My 
Lord, 
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Lord, 1 have taken a ſtrong liking to that 
youth whom you called Edmund Twyford: 
I have neither children nor relations to claim 
my fortune, nor ſhare my affections; your 
Lordſhip has many, demands upon your gene- 
roſity : I can provide for this promiſing youth 


without doing injuſtice to any one; will you 


give him tome?—He is a fortunate boy, ſaid 
the Baron, to gain your fayour ſo ſoon, -My 
Lord, ſaid the Knight, I will confeſs to you, 
that the firſt thing that touched my heart in 
his favour, is a ſtrong reſemblance he bears 
to a certain dear friend I once had, and his 
manner reſembles him as much as his perſon; - 


his qualities deſerve that he ſhould be placed 


in a higher rank; I will adopt him for my 
ſon, and introduce him into the world as my 
relation, if you will reſign him to me: What 
ſay you?—Sir, ſaid the Baron, you have 
made a noble offer, and I am too much the 
young man's friend to be a hindrance to his 
preferment. It is woe, that I intended to 
provide for him in my own family; but I 
cannot do ĩt Im effectually as by giving him to 
you, whoſe generous affection being unlimit- 
ed by other ties, may in time prefer Hm to a 
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24 
higher ſtation, as he ſhall deſerve it. I have 
only one condition to make; that the lad 
ſhall have his option; for I would not oblige 
him to leave my ſervice againſt his incli- 
nation.—You ſay well, replied Sir Philip; 
nor would I take him upon other terms.— 
Agreed then, ſaid the Baron; let us ſend for 
Edmund hither. A ſervant was ſent to fetch 
him; he came immediately, and his Lord thus 
beſpoke him:—Edmund, you owe eternal 
obligations to this gentleman, who, perceiv- 
ing in you a certain reſemblance to a friend 
of his, and liking your behaviour, has taken 
a great affection for you, inſomuch that he 
deſires to receive you into his family: I can- 
not better provide for you than by diſpoſing 
of you to him; and, if you have no objec- 
tion, you ſhall return home with him when 
he goes from hence. The countenance of 
Edmund underwent many alterations during 
this propoſal of his Lord; it expreſſed tender- 
neſs, gratitude, and ſorrow, but the laſt was 
» predominant; he bowed reſpectfully to the 
Baron and Sir Philip, and after ſome heſita- 
tion, ſpoke as follows: feel very ſtrongly 
the obligations I owe to this gentleman, for 
his 
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his noble and generous offer; I cannot re- 
preſs the ſenſe I have of his goodnefs' to me, 
a peaſant boy, only known to him by my 
Lord's kind and partial mention: this un- 
common bounty claims my eternal gratitude. 
To you, my honoured Lord, I owe every 
thing, even this gentleman's good opinion; 
you diſtinguiſhed me when nobody elfe did; 
and, next to you, your ſons are my beſt and 
deareſt benefactors, they introduced me to 
your notice. My heart is unakerably at- 
tached to this houſe and family, and my ut- 


moſt ambition is to ſpend my life in your 


ſervice: But if you have perceived any great 
and grievous faults in me, that make you 
with to pat me out of your family, and if 
you have recommended me to this gentleman 


in order to be rid of me, in that caſe I will. © 


ſubmit to your pleaſure, as I would if you 
ſhould ſentence me to death. 19 
During this ſpeech the tears made them- 
felves channels down Edmund's cheeks; and 
his two noble auditors, catching the tender 
infection, wiped their eyes at the concluſion. 
My dear child, ſaid the Baron, you over- 
come me by your tenderneſs and gratitude! 
I know 
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I know of no faults you have committed, 
that I ſhould with to be rid of you: I. 


thought to do you the beſt ſervice by pro- 
moting you to that of Sir Philip Harclay, 


who is both able and willing to provide for 
you; but if you prefer my ſervice to his, I 
will not part with you. Upon this Edmund 
kneeled to the Baron; he embraced his 
knees—My dear Lord! I am, and will be 
your ſervant, i in preference to any man living; ; 
I only aſk your permiſſion to live and die in 
your ſervice.—Vou ſee, Sir Philip, ſaid the 


Baron, how this boy engages the heart; how 


can I part with him? I cannot aſk you any 
more, anſwered Sir Philip, I ſee it is impoſ- 
ſible; but I eſteem you both till higher than 
ever; the youth for his gratitude, and your 
Lordſhip for your noble mind and true gene- 
roſity; bleſſings attend you both! Oh, 
Sir, ſaid Edmund, preſſing the hand of Sir 
Philip, do not think me ungrateful to you, 
I will ever remember your goodneſs, and 
pray to heaven to reward it; the name of 
Sir Philip Harclay ſhall be engraven upon 
my heart, next to my Lord and his family, 
for ever. Sir FEM raiſed the youth and 
' embraced 
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embraced him, ſaying,.—If ever you want a 
friend, remember me; and depend upon /n 
protection, ſo long as you continue to deſerve 
it. Edmund bowed low, and withdrew, 
with his eyes full of tears of ſenſibility and 
gratitude. When he was gone, Sir Philip 
ſaid, I am thinking, that though young Ed- 


may hereafter ſtand in need of my friendſhip. 


| | * I ſhould not wonder if ſuch rare qualities as 
4 3 he poſſeſſes, ſhould one day create envy, and 
| 5 raiſe him enemies; in which caſe he might 
1 | come to loſe your favour without any fault 


of yours or his own.—I am obliged to you 
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Edmund, you ſhall have the refuſal of him. 
F thank your Lordſhip for all your civilities 
to me, ſaid the Knight; I leave my beſt 


not ſtay one night in the Caſtle? returned 


as ever. I acknowledge your goodneſs and 
hoſpitality, but this houſe fills me with me- 


heavy 


mund wants not my aſſiſtance at preſent, he 


for the warning, ſaid the Baron, I hope it 
will be unneceſſary; but if ever I part with 


wiſhes with you and your hopeful family, 
and I humbly take my leave.— Will you 


my Lord; you ſhall be as welcome a gueſt 


lancholy recollections; I came hither with a 


l * 
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heavy heart, and it will not be lighter while 
I remain here. - I ſhall always remember 
your Lordſhip with the higheſt reſpect and 
eſteem; and I pray God to preſerve you, 
and increaſe your bleſſings! 


After ſome further ceremonies, Sir Philip 


departed, and returned to old Wyatt's, rumi- 
nating on the viciſſitude of human affairs, 


and thinking on the changes he had ſeen. 


At his return to Wyatt's cottage, he found 


the family aſſembled together. He told them 


he would take another night's lodging there, 
which they heard with great pleaſure; for he 
had familiarized himſelf to them in the laſt 
evening's converſation, inſomuch that they 


began to enjoy his company. He told Wyatt 


of the misfortune he had ſuſtained by loſing 
his ſervant on the way, and wiſhed he could 
get one to attend him home in his place. 
Young John looked earneſtly at his father, 
who returned a look of approbation. I per- 


ceive one in this company, ſaid he, that 
would be proud to ſerve your Honour; "but 
I fear he is not brought up well enough. 
John coloured with impatience, he could not 
forbear ſpeaking.— Sir, I can anſwer for an 

honeſt 
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honeſt heart, a willing mind, and a light 
pair of heels; and though I am ſomewhat 
aukward, I ſhall be proud to learn to pleafe 
my noble Maſter, if he will but try me. 
—You fay well, ſaid Sir Philip, I have ob- 
ſerved your qualifications, and if you are de- 
ſirous to ſerve me, I am equally pleaſed with 
you: if your father has no objection I will 
take you. Objection, Sir! ſaid the old man; 
it will be my pride to prefer him to ſuch a no- 
ble gentleman; I will make no terms for him, 
but leave it to your Honour to do for him as 


he ſhall deſerve. —Very well, ſaid Sir Philip, 


you ſhall be no loſer by that; I will charge 
myſelf with the care of the young man. The 


bargain was ſtruck, and Sir Philip purchaſed 


a horſe for John of the old man. The next 
morning they ſet out; the Knight left marks 
of his bounty with the good people, and de- 
parted, laden with their bleſſing and prayers. 
He ſtopped at the place where his faithful 
ſervant was buried, and cauſed maſſes to be 
ſaid for the repoſe of his ſoul; then, purſu- 
ing his way by eaſy journeys, arrived in ſafety 
at home. His family rejoiced at his return ; 
he ſettled his new ſervant in attendance upon 

his 
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his perſon; he then looked. round his neigh- 
bourhood for objects of his charity; when he 
faw merit in diſtreſs, it was his delight to 
raiſe and ſupport it; he ſpent his time in the 
ſervice of his Creator, and glorified him in 
doing good to his creatures. He reflected fre- 
quently upon every thing that had befallen 
him in his late journey to the welt; and at 
his leiſure, took down all the particulars in 
writing. 


Here follows an interval of four years, as by 
the manuſcript ; and this omiſſion ſeems intended 
by the Writer. What follows is in a different 
hand, and the character is more modern. | 


e % % + „ % „ ©» + © 


BOUT this time the prognoſtics of Sir 
Philip Harclay began to be verified, that 
Edmund's good qualities might one day excite 
envy and create him enemies. The ſons and 
kinſmen of his patron began to ſeek occaſion 


to find fault with him, and todepreciate him 


with others. The Baron's eldeſt ſon and 
heir, Maſter Robert, had ſeveral conteſts 


with Maſter William, the ſecond ſon, upon 
| his 
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his account: this youth had a warm af⸗ 
fection for Edmund, and whenever his bro- 
ther and kinſman treated him ſlightly, he 
ſupported him againſt their malicious inſinu- 
ations. Mr. Richard Wenlock, and Mr. 
John Markham, were the ſiſters ſons of the 
Lord Fitz-Owen; and there were ſeveral 
other more diſtant relations, who, with them, 
ſecretly envied Edmund's fine qualities, and 
ſtrove to leſſen him in the eſteem of the Ba- 
ron and his family. By degrees they excited 
a diſlike in Maſter Robert, that in time was 
fixed into habit, and fell little ſhort of 
averſion. 

Young Wenlock's hatred was confirmed 
by an additional circumſtance: he had a grow- 


Ing paſlion for the Lady Emma, the Baron's 


only daughter; and, as love is eagle-eyed, he 
ſaw, or fancied he ſaw her caſt an eye of 
preference on Edmund. An accidental. ſer- 
vice that ſhe received from him, had cxcited 
her grateful regards and attentions towards 
him. The inceſſant view of his fine perſon 
and qualities, had perhaps improyed her 
eſteem into a ſtill ſofter e though ſhe 

was 
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was yet ignorant of it, and thought it only: 
*the tribute due to gratitude and friendſhip. 
One Chriſtmas time, the Baron and all his 
family went to viſit a family in Wales; 
croſſing a ford, the horſe that carried the 
Lady Emma, who rode behind her couſin 
Wenlock, ſtumbled and fell down, and threw 
her off into the water: Edmund diſmounted 
in a moment, and flew to her affiſtance ; he 
took her out ſo quick, that the accident was 
not known to ſome part of the company. 
From this time Wenlock ſtrove to undermine- 
Edmund in her eſteem, and the conceived 
herſelf obliged, in juſtice and gratitude, to 
defend him againſt the malicious inſinuations 
of his enemies. She one day aſked Wenlock, 
why he in particular ſhould endeavour to 
recommend himſelf to her favour, by ſpeaking 
againſt Edmund, to whom ſhe was under 
great obligations? He made but little reply; 
but the impreſſion ſunk deep into his ran- 
corous heart; every word in Edmund's be- 
half was like a poiſoned arrow that rancled 
in the wound, and grew every day more in- 
flamed. Sometimes he would pretend to- 


extenuate Edmund's ſuppoſed faults, in ordex-» 
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to load him with the ſin of ingratitude upon 
other occaſions. Rancqur works deepeſt in 
the heart that ſtrives to conceal it; andy 
when covered by art, frequently puts on the * 
appearance of candour., By theſe means did 
Wenlock and Markham ĩmpoſe upon the ore - 
dulity of Maſter Robert and their other re- 
lations: Maſter William only ſtood proof 
againſt all their inſinuations. | 
The ſame autumn that Edmund completed 
his eighteenth. year, the Baron declared his 
intention of ſending the young men of his 
bouſe to France the following ſpring, to learn 
de art of war, and ſignalize their courage 


and abilities. ITT 

ET Theirill-will towards Kdmund was ſo well 
= concealed, that his patron had not diſcovered 
it; but it was whiſpered among the ſervants, 
who are generally cloſe obſervers of the man- 
ners of their principals. Edmund was a fa- 
vourite with them all, which was a ſtrong 
preſumption that he deſerved to be ſo, for 
they ſeldom ſhew much regard to dependents, 
or to ſuperior domeſtics, who are generally 
objects of envy and diſlike. Edmund was 
courteous, but not familiar with them; and, 


by 
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dy this means, gained their affections without 
ſoliciting them. Among them was an old 
ſerving man, called Joſeph Howell; this man 
had formerly ſerved the old Lord Lovel, and 
his ſon; and when the young Lord died, 
and Sir Walter ſold the Caſtle to his brother- 
in-law, the Lord Fitz-Owen, he only of all 


the old ſervants was left in the houſe, to take 


care of it, and to deliver it into the poſſeſſion 


of the new proprietor, who retained him in 


his ſervice: he was a man of few words, 
but much reflection; and, without troubling 
himſelf about other people's affairs, went 
ſilently and properly about his own buſineſs; 
more ſolicitous to diſcharge his duty, than to 
recommend himſelf to notice, arid not ſeem- 
ing to aſpire to any higher office than that of 
a ſerving man. This old man would fix his 
eyes upon Edmund, whenever he could do it 
without obſervation ; ſometimes he would 
ſigh deeply, and a tear would ſtart from his 
eye, which he ſtrove to conceal from obſer- 
vation. One day Edmund ſurprized him in 
this tender emotion, as he was wiping his 
eyes with the back of his hand: Why, ſaid 
he, my good friend, do you look at me ſo 
earneſtly 

* 


ö * 5 N 


you, Maſter Edmund, ſaid he, becauſe 1 wiſh 
you well—TI thank you kindly, anſwered 
Edmund; I am unable to repay your love, 


otherwiſe than by returning it, which I do 


ſincerely.— I thank you, Sir, ſaid the old 
man; that is all I defirez and more than 1 
deſerve.— Do not ſay ſo, ſaid Edmund; if T 
had any better way to tank you, I would not 
ſay ſo much about it z but words are'allmy 
inheritance. Upon this he ſhook hands with 
Joſeph, who withdrew haſtily to conceal his 
emotion, ſaying, God bleſs you, Maſter, and 
make your fortune equal to your deferts! I 
cannot help thinking you 'were born'to a 
higher ſtation than what you now hold. 
You know to the contrary, ſaid Edmund; 
but Joſeph was een out of ſight and hear- 
ing. 

The notice and Ae of ane 


and the affection of individuals, together with 6 | 
that inward conſciouſneſs that always attehds © 


ſuperior” qualities, would ſometimes kindle 
the flames of ambition in Edmund's heart; 
but he checked them preſently by reflecting 
upon his low birth and dependent ſtation. 
He 
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earneſtly and affectionately ? Becauſe I love - 
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He was modeſt, yet intrepid; gentle and 
courteous to all, frank and unreſerved to 


thoſe that loved him; diſcreet and'complaiſant 


to thoſe who hated him; generous and com- 
paſionate to the diſtreſſes of his fellow-crea- 
tures in general; humble, but not ſervile, to 
his patron and ſuperiors. Once, when he 
with. a manly ſpirit juſtified himſelf againſt a 
malicious imputatioh, his young Lord Ro- 
bert taxed him with pride and arrogance to 
his kinſman. Edmund denied the charge 
againſt him with equal ſpirit and modeſty. 
Maſter Robert anſwered him ſharply—How 
dare you, contradit my couſins? do you 
mean to give them the lye?—Not in words, 
Sir, ſaid Edmund; but I will behave ſo as 
that you ſhall not believe them. Maſter 
Robert haughtily bid him be ſilent; and 
know himſelf, and not preſume to contend 
with men ſo much his ſuperiors in every re- 
ſpe. Theſe heart-burnings, in ſome degree, 
ſubſided by their-preparations for going to 
France. Maſter Robert was to be preſented 
at court before his departure, and it was ex- 
| pedted that he ſhould be knighted. The Ba- 
ron deſigned Edmund to be his Eſquire; but 
| this 
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this was fruſtrated by his old enemies, who 
perſuaded Robert to make choice of one of 
his own domeſtics, called Thomas Hewſon; 
him did they ſet up as a rival to Edmund, 
and he took every occaſion to affront him. 
All that Maſter Robert gained by this ſtep 
was the contempt of thoſe who ſaw Ed- 
mund's merit, and thought it want of diſcern- 
ment in him not to diſtinguiſh and reward it. 
Edmund requeſted of his Lord that he might 
be Maſter William's attendant ; and when, 
ſaid he, my patron ſhall be knighted, as I 
make no doubt he will one day be, he has 
promiſed that I ſhall be his Eſquire. The 
Baron granted Edmund's requeſt ; and, being 
freed from ſervitude to the reſt, he was devot- 
ed to that of his beloved maſter, William, 
who, treated him in public as his principal 

domeſtic, but in private as his choſen friend 
and brother. eilt ger 5 
The whole cabal of his: enemies conſulted 
together in what manner they ſhould vent 
their reſentment againſt him; and it was 
agreed that they ſhould treat him with indif- 
ference and negleR, till they ſhould arrive in 
France: and when there, they ſhould contrive 
to render his courage ſuſpected, and by put- 
C ting 
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ting him upon ſome deſperate enterpriſe, rid 
- themſelves of him for ever. About this time 
died the great Duke of Bedford, to the irre- 
_ parable loſs of the Engliſh nation. He was 
ſucceeded by Richard Plantagenet, Duke of 
York, as Regent of France, of which great 
part had revolted to Charles the Dauphin. 
Frequent actions enſued. Cities were loſt 
and won ; and continual occaſions offered to 
exerciſe the courage, and abilities, of the 
youths of both nations. 

The young men of Baron Fitz-Owen's 
houſe were recommended particularly to the 
Regent's notice. Maſter Robert was knight- 
ed, with ſeveral other young men of family, 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their ſpirit 
and activity upon every occaſion. The youth 
were daily employed in warlike exerciſes, and 
frequent actions; and made their firſt eſſay 
in arms in ſuch a manner as to bring into 
notice all that deſerved it. | 

Various arts were uſed by Edmund's ene- 
mies to expoſe him to danger ; but all their 
contrivances recoiled upon themſelves, and 
brought increaſe of honour upon Edmund's 
head: he diſtinguiſhed himſelf upon ſo many 
occaſions, that Sir Robert himſelf began to pay 

him 
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him more than ordinary regard, to the infi- 

nite mortification of his kinſmen and rela- _ 
tions. They laid many ſchemes againſt him, | 
but none took effect. » ', 


From this place the characters in the manuſcript are 
effaced by time and damp. Here and there ſome ſen- 
tences are ligible, but not ſufficient to purſue the threat 
of the flory. Mention is made of ſeveral actions in 
which the young men were engaged that Edmund 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by intrepidity in action; by gen- 
tleneſs, humanity, and modeſly in the ceſſations — that he 
attracted the notice of every perſon of obſervation, and 
alſo, that he received perſonal commendation from the 
Regent. : | 

The following incidents are clear enough to be tran- 
ſcribed; but the beginning of the next ſucceeding pages 
is obliterated : However we may gueſs at the beginning 
by «chat remains. 
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S ſoon as the cabal met in Sir Robert's 

tent, Mr. Wenlock thus began: Vou 
ſee, my friends, that every attempt we make 
to humble this upſtart, turns into applauſe, 
and ſerves only to raiſe his pride ſtill higher. 
Something mult be done, or his praiſe will go 
home before us, at our own expence;-and 
we ſhall ſeem only foils to ſet off his glories. 
Any thing would I give to the man who 
ſhould execute our vengeance upon him.— 
Stop there, couſin Wenlock, ſaid Sir Ro- 
bert; though I think Edmund proud and 
vain-glorious, and would join in any ſcheme 
to humble him and make him know himſelf, 
I will not ſuffer any man to uſe ſuch baſe 
methods to effect it. Edmund is brave; and 
it is beneath an Engliſhman to revenge him- 
ſelf by unworthy means; if any ſuch are 
uſed, I will be the firſt man to bring the guilty 
to juſtice ; and if I hear another word to this 
purpoſe, I will inform my brother William, 
who will acquaint Edmund with your mean 
intentions. 
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intentions. Upon this the cabal drew back, 
and Mr. Wenlock proteſted that he meant no 
more than to mortify his pride, and make him 
know his proper ſtation. Soon after Sir 
Robert withdrew, and they reſumed their 

deliberations. a | 
Then ſpoke Thomas Hewſon: There is a 
party. to be ſent out to-morrow night, to in- 
tercept a convoy of proviſions for the relief of 
Rouen; I will provoke Mr. Edmund to 
make one of this party, and when he is en- 
gaged in the action, I and my companions 
will draw off, and leave him to the enemy, 
who I truſt will ſo handle him, that you 
ſhall no more be troubled with him. —T his 
will do, ſaid Mr. Wenlock ; but let it be 
kept from my two couſins, and only known 
to ourſelves ; if they offer to be of the party, 
I will perſuade them off it: And you, 
Thomas, if you bring this ſcheme to a con- 
cluſion, may depend upon my eternal grati- 
tude.—And mine, ſaid Markham; and ſo 
ſaid all. The next day the affair was pub- 
licly. mentioned; and Hewſon, as he pro- 
miſed, provoked Edmund to the trial: ſeveral 
young men of family offered themſelves: 
among the reſt, Sir Robert, and his brother 
C 3 William. 
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William. Mr. Wenlock perſuaded them not 
to go, and ſet the danger of the enterpriſe in 
the ſtrongeſt colours. At laſt Sir Robert 
complained of the tooth-ach, and was con- 
fined to his tent; Edmund waited on him; 
and judging by the ardour of his own courage 
of that of his patron, thus beſpoke him :—I 
am greatly concerned, dear Sir, that we can- 
not have your company at night ; but as I 
know what you will ſuffer at being abſent, I 
would beg the favour of you to let me uſe 
your arms and device, and I will promiſe not 
to diſgrace them. No, Edmund, I cannot 
conſent to that: I thank you for your noble 
offer, and will remember it to your ad- 
vantage; but I cannot wear honours of ano- 
ther man's getting. You have awakened 
me to a ſenſe of my duty: I will go with 
you, and contend with you for glory ; and 
William ſhall do the ſame. 

In a few hours they were ready to ſet out. 
Wenlock and Markham, and their depend- 
ants, found themſelves engaged in honour to 
go upon an enterpriſe they never intended; 
and ſet out, with heavy hearts, to Join the 
party. They marched in filence in the hor- 
xors of a dark night, and wet roads; they met 


the 
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the convoy where they expected, and a ſharp 
engagement enſued. The victory was ſome 
time doubtful ; but the moon riſing on the 
backs of the Engliſh, gave them the advan- 
tage. They ſaw- the diſpoſition of their 
enemies, and availed themſelves of it. Ed- 
mund advanced the foremoſt of the party; 
he drew out the leader on the French ſide; he 
ſlew him. Mr. Williams preſſed forward to 
aſſiſt his friend; Sir Robert, to defend his 
brother ; Wenlock and Markham, from ſhame 
to ſtay behind. 

Thomas Hewſon and his aſſociates drew 
back on their ſide; the French perceived it, 
and purſued the advantage. Edmund puſhed 
them in front ; the young nobles all followed 
him; they broke through the detachment, 
and ſtopped the waggons. The officer who | 
commanded the party, encouraged them to 
go on; the defeat was ſoon complete, and the 
proviſions carried in triumph to the Engliſh 
camp. | 

Edmund was preſented to the Regent, as 
the man to whom the victory was Chiefly 
owing. Not a tongue preſumed to move itſelf 
againſt him; even malice and envy were 
ſilenced. 


C 4 Approach 
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Approach, young man, ſaid the Regent, 
that I may confer upon you the honour of 
knighthood, which you have well deſerved. 
Mr. Wenlock could no longer forbear ſpeak- 
ing: knighthood, ſaid he, is an order be- 
longing to gentlemen, it cannot be confered 
on a peaſant. W hat ſay you, Sir? returned 
the Regent? is this youth a peaſant ?—He 
is, ſaid Wenlock, let him deny it if he can. 
Edmund with a modeſt bow, replied, It is 
true indeed I am a peaſant, and this honour 
is too great for me: I have only done my 
duty. The duke of York, whoſe pride of 
birth equalled that of any man living or dead 
ſheathed his ſword immediately.—Though, 
ſaid he, I cannot reward you as I intended, I 
will take care that you ſhall have a large ſhare 
in the ſpoils. of this night; and, I declare 
publicly, that you ſtand firſt in the liſt of gal- 
lant men in this engagement. 

Thomas Hewſon and his aſſociates made a 
poor figure in their return; they were publicly 
reproved for their backwardneſs. Hewſon 
was wounded in body, and more in mind, for 
the bad ſucceſs of his ill-laĩid deſign, He 
could not hold up his head before Edmund; 
who, unconſcious of their malice, adminiſter- 
ed 
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ed every kind of comfort to them. He ſpoke 


in their behalf to the commanding officer, 


imputing their conduct to unavoidable ac- 


cidents. He viſited them privately ; he gave 


them a part of the ſpoils allotted to himſelf; 
by every act of valour and courteſy he ſtrove 
to engage thoſe hearts that hated,-enyied; 


and maligned him: But where hatred Ariſes 


from envy of ſuperior qualities, every diſplay 


of thoſe qualities increaſes the cauſe from- 


whence it ariſes. 


Another pauſe enſues here. 


The young nobles and gentlemen who diſ- 


tinguiſhed Edmund, were. prevented from 
raiſing him to preferment by the inſinuations 
of Wenlock and his aſſociates, who never 
failed to ſet before them his low deſcent, and. 
his pride and arrogance in preſuming to rank 
with gentlemen. 


© 


Here the manuſcript is not legible for ſeveral 
pages. There is mention, about this time, of the 


death of the Lady Fitz-Owen ; but not the cauſe. 


Wenlock rejoiced to find that his ſchetnes 
took effect, and that they ſhould be recalled: 
O5 


at 
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at the approach of winter. The Baron was 
glad of a pretence to ſend for them home ; 
for he could no longer endure the abſence of 
his children, after the loſs of their mother 


The manuſcript is again defaced far many 
leaves; at length the letters become more legible 
and the remainder of it is quite perfect. 
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| | er, the time the young men returned 
from France, the enemies- of Edmund 
employed their utmoſt abilities to ruin him in 
the Baron's opinion, and get him diſmiſſed 
from the family. They inſinuated a thouſand 
things againſt him, that happened, as they 
aid, during his reſidence in France, and 
therefore could not be known to his maſter ; 
but, when the Baron privately inquired of his 
two elder ſons, he found there was no truth 
in their reports. Sir Robert, though he did 
not love him, ſcorned to join in untruths 
againſt him. Mr. William ſpoke of him 
with the warmth of fraternal affection. The 
Baron n that his kinſmen diſliked Ed- 
mund; 
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mund ; but his own good heart hindered him 
from ſeeing the baſeneſs of theirs. It is ſaid,. 
that continual dropping will wear away a 
ſtone; ſo did their inceſſant reports, by inſen- 
ſible degrees, produce a coolneſs in his 
patron's behaviour towards him. If he be- 
haved with manly ſpirit, it was miſconſtrued 
into pride and arrogance; his generoſity was 
imprudence; his humility was hypocriſy, the 
| better to cover his ambition. Edmund bore 
patiently all the indignities that were thrown 
upon him ; and, though he felt them ſeverely 
in his boſom, ſcorned to juſtify his conduct at 
the expence even of his enemies, Perhaps 
his gentle ſpirit might at length have ſunk 
under this treatment, but Providence inter- 
poſed in his behalf; and, by ſeemingly ac- 
cidental circumſtances, conducted him im- 
perceptibly towards the criſis of his fate. 

Father Oſwald, who had been preceptor to 
the young men, had a ſtrong affection for 
Edmund, from a thorough knowledge of his 
heart; he ſaw through the mean artifices that 
were uſed to undermine him in his patron's 
favour ; he watched their machinations, and 
ſtrove to fruſtrate their deſigns. 
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This good man uſed frequently to walk 
out with Edmund; they converſed upon va- 
rious ſubjects; and the youth would lament - 


to him the unhappineſs of his ſituation, and 
the peculiar circumſtances that attended him, 
The father, by his wholeſome advice, com- 


forted his drooping heart; and confirmed 
him in his reſolution of bearing unavoidable 


evils with patience and fortitude, from the 


conſciouſneſs of his-own - innocence, and the 
aſſurance of a future and eternal reward. 
One day, as they were walking in a wood 
near the Caſtle, Edmund aſked the father, 
what meant thoſe preparations for building, 
the cutting down trees, and burning of 
bricks ?—What, faid Oſwald, have you not 
heard that my Lord is going to build a new 
apartment on the weſt ſide of the Caſtle ?— 
And why, ſaid Edmund, ſhould my Lord be 
at that expence when there is one on the eaſt 
fide that is never occupied? — That apart- 
ment ſaid the friar, you mult have obſerved 
is always ſhut up.— I have obſerved it often, 
faid Edmund, but I never preſumed to aſk 
any queſtions about it.—-You had then, ſaid 
Oſwald, leſs curioſity, and more diſcretion, 


than is common at your age,— Lou have 
raiſed 
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raiſed my curioſity, ſaid Edmund; and if-it 


be not improper, I beg of you to gratify ĩt.— 
We are alone, ſaid Oſwald, and I am ſo well 
aſſured of your prudence, that I will explain 
this myſtery in ſome degree to you. 

You muſt know, that apartment was occu- 
pied by the laſt Lord Lovel when he was a 
bachelor. He married in his father's life- 
time, who gave up his own apartment to 
him, and offered to retire to this himſelf ; 
but the ſon would not permit him ; he choſe 
to ſleep here rather than in any other.' He 
had been married about three months, when 
his father, the old Lord, died of a fever. 
About twelve months after his marriage, he 
was called upon to attend the King, Henry 
the Fourth, .on an expedition in Wales, 
whither he was attended by many of his de- 
pendants. He left his Lady big with child, 
and full of care and anxiety for his ſafety and 
return. | 

After the King had chaſtiſed the rebels, 
and obtained the victory, the Lord Lovel was 
expected home every day ; various reports 
were ſent home before him; one meſſenger 
brought an account of his health and ſafety ; 
ſoon after another came with bad news, that 
he 


50 
he was ſlain in battle. His kinſman, Sir 
Walter Lovel, came here on a viſit to comfort 
the Lady; and he waited to receive his kinſ- 
man on his return. It was he that brought 
the news of the ſad event of the battle to the 
Lady Lovel. 

She fainted away at the relation ; but, 
when ſhe revived, exerted the utmoſt reſo- 
lution; ſaying, it was her duty to bear this 
dreadful ſtroke with Chriſtian fortitude and 
patience, eſpecially in regard to the child ſhe 
went with, the laſt remains of her beloved 
huſband, and the undoubted heir of a noble 
| houſe. For ſeveral days ſhe ſeemed an ex- 
ample of patience and reſignation ; but then, 
all at once ſhe renounced them, and broke 
out into paſſionate and frantic exclamations ; 
the ſaid, that her dear Lord was baſely mur- 
dered ; that his ghoſt had appeared to her, 
and revealed his fate: She called upon 
Heaven and earth to revenge her wrongs; 
ſaying, ſhe would never ceaſe complaining 
to God, and the King, for vengeance and 
Juſtice. : 

Upon this, Sir Walter told the denne 
that Lady Lovel was diſtracted, from grief, 
for the death of her Lord; that his regard for 
her 
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her was as ſtrong as ever; and that, if ſhe re- 
covered, he would himſelf be her comforter, 
and marry her. In the mean time ſhe was 
confined in this very apartment, and in lefs 


than a month the poor Lady died. She lies 


buried in the family vault in St. Auſtin's 
church in the village. Sir Walter took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Caſtle, and all the other eſtates, 
and aſſumed the title of Lord Lovel. 1 
Soon after, it was reported that the Caſtle 
was haunted, and that the ghoſts of Lord and 
Lady Lovel had been ſeen by ſeveral of the 
ſervants. Whoever went into this apart- 
ment were terrified by uncommon noiſes, and 
ſtrange appearances; at length this apartment 
was wholly ſhut up, and the ſervants were 
forbid to enter it, or to talk of any thing re- 
lating to it: However the ſtory did not ſtop 
here; it was whiſpered about that the new 
Lord Lovel was ſo diſturbed every night, that 
he could not ſleep in quiet; and, being at 
laſt tired of the place, he ſold the Caſtle and 
eſtate of his anceſtors, to his brother-in-law 
the Lord Fitz-Owen, who now enjoys it, and 
left this country. | 
All this is news to me, ſaid Edmund ; but 
father, tell me what grounds there were for 
the 
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the Lady's ſuſpicion that her Lord died un- 
fairly?—Alas! ſaid Ofwald, that is only 
known to God. There were ſtrange thoughts 
in the minds of many at that time; I had 
mine; but I will not diſcloſe them, not even 
to you. I will not injure thoſe who may be 
innocent; and I leave it to Providence, who 
will doubtleſs, in its own beſt time and man- 
ner, puniſh the guilty. But let what I have 
told you be as if you had never heard 04. 
I thank you for theſe marks of your eſteem 
and confidence, ſaid Edmund: be aſſured 
that I will not abuſe them; nor do I deſire to 
pry into ſecrets not proper to be revealed: I 
entirely approve your diſcretion, and acquieſce 
in your concluſion, that Providence will-in its 
own time vindicate its ways to man: If it 
were not for that tr '{t, my ſituation would be 
inſupportable. I ſtrive earneſtly to deſerve 
the eſteem and favour of good men; I endea- 
vour to regulate my conduct ſo as to avoid 
giving offence to any man; but I ſee, with 
infinite pain, that it is impoſſible for me to 
gain theſe points. —I ſee it too with great 
concern, ſaid Oſwald ; and every thing that 
I can ſay or do in your favour is miſcon- 
ſtrued ; and, by ſeeking to do you ſervice, I 
| loſe 
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loſe my own influence: But I will never 


give my ſanction to acts of injuſtice, nor join 


to oppreſs innocence. My dear child, put 
your truſt in God : He who brought light 
out of darkneſs, can bring good out of evil. 
I hope and truſt ſo, ſaid Edmund; but, 
father, if my enemies ſhould prevail, if my 
Lord ſhould believe their ſtories againſt” me, 


and I ſhould be put out of the houſe with 


diſgrace, what will become -of me? I have 
nothing but my character to depend upon; if 
I loſe that, I loſe every thing; and I ſee they 


ſeek no leſs than my ruin.—Truſt in my 


Lord's honour and juſtice, replied Oſwald ; 
he knows your virtue, and he is not ignorant 
of their ill-will towards you. —I know my 
Lord's juſtice too well to doubt it, ſaid Ed- 
mund; but would it not be better to rid him 
of this trouble, and his family of an incum- 
brance? I would gladly do ſomething for 
myſelf, but cannot without my Lord's re- 
commendation ; and, ſuch is my ſituation, 
that I fear the aſking for a diſmiſſion would 
be accounted baſe ingratitude : Beſide, when 
I think of leaving this houſe, my heart ſaddens 
at the thought, and tells me I cannot be hap- 
py out of it: Yet, I think I could return to 
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a peaſant's life with chearfulneſs, rather than 
live in a palace under diſdain and contempt, 
— Have patience a little longer, my ſon, ſaid 
Oſwald ; I will think of ſome way to ſerve 
you, and to repreſent your grievances to my 
Lord, without offence to either : Perhaps the 
cauſes may be removed. Continue to obſerve 
the ſame irreproachable conduct; and be aſ- 
ſured that heaven will defend your innocence, 
and defeat the unjuſt deſigns of your enemies.. 

Let us now return home. | 
About a week after this conference, Ed- 
mund walked out in the fields ruminating on 
the diſagreeable circumſtances of his ſituation. 
Inſenſible of the time, he had been out ſeveral 
hours without perceiving how the day wore 
away, when he heard himſelf called by name 
ſeveral times; looking backward, he ſaw his 
friend, Mr. William, and hallooed to him. 
He came running towards him ; and leaping 
over the ſtile, ſtood ſtill a while to recover 
his breath—What is the matter, Sir? ſaid 
Edmund; your looks beſpeak ſome tidings 
of importance. With a look of tender con- 
cern and affection, the youth preſſed his hand 
and ſpoke :—My dear Edmund, you muſt 
come home with me directly; your old ene- 
| mies 
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mies have united to ruin you with my father; 
my brother Robert has declared that he thinks 
there will be no peace in our family till you 
are diſmiſſed from it, and told my father, he 
hoped he would not break with his kinſmen 
rather than give up Edmund.—But what do 
they lay to my charge? ſaid Edmund. —I 
cannot rightly underſtand, anſwered William, 
for they make a great myſtery of it ; ſome- 
thing of great conſequence, they ſay ; but 
they will not tell me what: However, my 
father has told them that they muſt bring 
their accuſation before your face, and he will 
have you anſwer them publicly. I have been 
ſeeking you this hour, to inform you of this, 
that you might be prepared to defend yourſelf 
againſt your accuſers.—God reward you, Sir, 
ſaid Edmund, for all your goodneſs to me 
I ſee they are determined to ruin me, if poſ- 
ſible: I ſhall be compelled to leave the 
Caſtle ; but whatever becomes of me, be 
aſſured you ſhall have no cauſe to bluſh for 
your kindneſs and partiality to your Edmund, 
I know it, I am ſure of it, ſaid William; 
and here I ſwear to you, as Jonathan did to 
David, I beſeech Heaven to bleſs me, as my 
friendſhip to you ſhall be ſteady and invio- 


able ! 
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lable Only ſo long as I ſhall deſerve ſo great 


a. bleſſing, interrupted Edmund know 


your worth and honour, continued William: 
and ſuch is my confidence in your merit, that 


I firmly believe Heaven deſigns you for ſome- 
thing extraordinary; and I expect that ſome 
great and unforeſeen event will raiſe you to 


the rank and ſtation to which you appear to 


belong: Promiſe me, therefore, that what- 
ever may be your fate, you will preſerve the 
ſame friendſhip for me that I bear to you.— 
Edmund was ſo much affected, that he could 
not anſwer but in broken ſentences. Oh my 
friend, my maſter! I vow, I promife, my 
heart promiſes! He kneeled down with 
claſped hands, and uplifted eyes: William 
kneeled by him, -and they invoked the Su- 


preme to -witneſs to their friendſhip, and 
implored his bleſſing upon it: They then 
| roſe up and embraced each other, while 


tears of cordial affection bedewed their 
cheeks. 

As ſoon as they were able to ſpeak, Ed- 
mund conjured his friend not to expoſe him- 
ſelf to the diſpleaſure of his family out. of 
kindneſs to him. I ſubmit to the will of Hea- 
ven, ſaid he, I wait with patience its diſpoſal 
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of me: if I leave the Caſtle, I will find means 
to inform you of my fate and fortunes.—I 
hope, ſaid William, that things may yet be 
accommodated; but do not take any reſolu- 
tion, let us act as occaſions ariſe. 

In this manner theſe amiable youths con- 
ferred, till they arrived at the Caſtle. The 
Baron was ſitting in the great hall, on a high 
chair with a footſtep before, with the ſtate 
and dignity of a judge: before him, ſtood 
father Oſwald, as pleading the cauſe for him- 
ſelf and Edmund. Round the Baron's chair 
ſtood his eldeſt ſon and his kinſmen, with 
their principal domeſtics. The old ſervant, 
Joſeph, at ſome diſtance, with his head lean- 
ing forward, as liſtening with the utmoſt at- 
tention to what paſſed. Mr. William ap- 
proached the chair. My Lord I have found 
Edmund, and brought him to anſwer for him- 
ſelf.— Vou have done well, ſaid the Baron. 
Edmund, come hither ; you are charged with 
ſome indiſcretions, for I cannot properly call 
them crimes ; I am reſolved to do juſtice be- 
tween you and your accuſers; I ſhall there- 
fore hear you as well as them; for no man 
ought to be condemned unheard. My Lord, 
ſaid Edmund, with equal modeſty and intre- 


pidity, 
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pidity, I demand my trial; if I ſhall be found 
guilty of any crimes againſt my Benefactor, 
let me be puniſhed with the utmoſt rigour : 
But if, as I truſt, no ſuch charge can be 
proved againſt me, I know your goodneſs too 
well to doubt that you will do juſtice to me, 
as well as to others; and, if it ſhould ſo hap- 
pen, that by the miſrepreſentations of my ene- 
mies (who have long ſought my ruin pri- 
vately, and now avow it publicly) if by their 
artifices your Lordſhip ſhould be induced to 
think me guilty, I would ſubmit to your 
ſentence in ſilence, and appeal to another 
tribunal. —See, ſaid Mr. Wenlock, the con- 
fidence of the fellow ! he already ſuppoſes that 
my Lord muſt be in the wrong if he condemns 
him; and then this meek creature will ap- 
peal to another tribunal: 'To whoſe will he 
appeal? I deſire he may be made to explain 
himſelf.— That I will immediately, ſaid Ed- 


mund, without being compelled; I only 


meant to appeal to Heaven, that beſt knows 
my innocence.— Tis true, ſaid the Baron, 
and no offence to any one; man can only 
Judge by appearances, but Heaven knows the 


heart: Let every one of you bear this in 


mind, that you may not bring a falſe accu- 
ſation, 
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ſation, nor juſtify yourſelves by concealing 
the truth. Edmund, I am informed that 
Oſwald and you have made very free with 
me and my family, in ſome of your conver- 
ſations; you were heard to cenſure me for 
the abſurdity of building a new apartment an 
the welt ſide of the Caſtle, when there was 
one on the eaſt ſide uninhabited: Oſwald 
ſaid, that apartment was ſhut up becauſe it 
was haunted; that ſome ſhocking murder 
had been committed there; adding many 
particulars concerning Lord Lovel's family, 
ſuch as he could not know the truth of, and, 
if he had known, was imprudent to reveal. 
But further, you complained of ill-treatment 
here; and mentioned an intention to leave 
the Caſtle, and ſeek your fortune elſewhere. 
I ſhall examine into all theſe particulars in 
turn. At preſent, I deſire you, Edmund, to 
relate all that you can remember of the con- 
verſation that paſſed between you and Oſwald 
in the wood laſt Monday. Good God! ſaid 
Edmund, is it poſſible that any perſon could 
put ſuch a conſtruction upon ſo innocent a 
converſation ? 

Tell me, then, ſaid the Baron, the parti- 
culars of it.—I will, my Lord, as nearly as 


my 
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my memory will allow me. Accordingly he 


related moſt of the converſation that paſſed in 


the wood; but, in the part that concerned 
the family of Lovel, he abbreviated as much 
as poſſible. Oſwald's countenance cleared 
up, for he had done the ſame before Edmund 
came. The Baron called to his eldeſt fon, — 
You hear, Sir Robert, what both parties ſay: 
I have queſtioned them ſeparately; neither of 
them knew what the other would anſwer, yet 
their accounts agree almoſt to a word. —I 
confeſs they do ſo, anſwered Sir Robert; but, 
Sir, it is very bold and preſuming for them 
to ſpeak of our family affairs in ſuch a man- 
ner; if my uncle, Lord Lovel, ſhould come 
to know it, he would puniſh them ſeverely ; 
and if his honour is reflected upon, it becomes 
us to reſent, and to puniſh it. Here Mr. 
Wenlock broke out into paſſion, and offered 
to ſwear to the truth of his accuſation. Be 
ſilent, Dick, ſaid the Baron; I ſhall judge 
for myſelf. —I proteſt, ſaid he to Sir Robert, 
J never heard ſo much as Oſwald has now 
told me concerning the deaths of Lord and 
Lady Lovel; I think it is beſt to let ſuch 
ſtories alone, till they die away of themſelves. 
I had, indeed, heard of an idle ſtory of the 
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eaſt apartment's being haunted, when firſt I 
came hither, and my brother adviſed me to 
ſhut it up till it ſhould be forgotten; but 
what has now been ſaid, has ſuggeſted a 
thought that may make that apartment uſeful 
in future. I have thought of a puniſhment 
for Edmund that will ſtop the mouth of his 
accuſers for the preſent; and, as I hope, will 
eſtabliſh his credit with every bodu, Edmund, 
will you undertake this adventure for me?— 
What adventure, my Lord? ſaid Edmund: 
There is nothing I would not undertake to 
ſhew my gratitude and fidelity to you. As 

to my courage, I would ſhew that at the ex- 
pence of my malicious accuſers, if reſpe& to 
my Lord's blood did not tie up my hands; as 
I am ſituated, I beg it may be put to the proof 
in whatever way is molt for my maſter's ſer- 
vice. — That is well ſaid, cried the Baron: 
As to your enemies, I am thinking how to 
leparate you from them effeQually ; of that 
| ſhall ſpeak hereafter. I am going to try 
Edmund's courage; he ſhall ſleep three nights 
in the eaſt apartment, that he may teſtify to 
all whether it be haunted or not; afterwards 
I will have that apartment ſet in order, and 
my eldeſt ſon ſhall take it for his own; it 
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will ſpare me ſome expence, and anſwer my 
purpoſe as well, or better: will you con- 
ſent, Edmund?—With all my heart, my 
Lord, faid Edmund, I have not wilfully of- 
fended God or man; I have, therefore, no- 
thing to fear. — Brave boy! ſaid my Lord; 
I am not deceived in you, nor ſhall you be 
deceived in your reliance on me. You ſhall 
ſleep in that apartment to night, and to mor- 
row I will have ſome private talk with you. 
Do you, Oſwald, go with me; I want to 
have ſome converſation with you. The reſt 
of you, retire to your ſtudies and buſineſs ; T 
will meet you at dinner. 2 

Edmund retired to his own chamber, and 
Oſwald was ſhut up with the Baron; he de- 
fended Edmund cauſe and his own, and laid 
open as much as he knew of the malice and 
deſigns of his enemies. The Baron expreſſed 
much concern at the untimely deaths of Lord 
and Lady Lovel, and deſired Oſwald to be 
circumſpect in regard to what he had to ſay 
of the circumſtances attending them ; adding, 
that he was both innocent and ignorant of 
any treachery towards either of them. Of- 
wald excuſed himſelf for his communications 
to Edmund, ſaying, they fell undeſignedly 


into 
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into the ſubject, and that he mentioned it ĩn 
confidence to him only. | 
The Baron ſent orders to the young men 

to come to dinner; but they refuſed to meet 
Edmund at table; accordingly he ate in the 
ſteward's apartment. After dinner, the Baron 
tried to reconcile his kinſmen to Edmund; 
but found it impoſſible. They ſaw their 
deſigns were laid open; and, judging of him 
by themſelves, thought it impoſſible to forgive 
or be forgiven. The Baron ordered them to 
keep in ſeparate apartments; he took his 
eldeſt ſon for his own companion, as being 
the moſt reaſonable of the malcontents ; and 
ordered his kinſmen to keep their own apart- 
ment, with a ſervant to watch their motions. 
Mr. William had Oſwald for his companion. 
Old Joſeph was bid to attend on Edmund ; 
to ſerve him at ſupper ; and, at the hour of 
nine to conduct him to the haunted apart- 
ment. Edmund deſired that he might have a 
light and his ſword, leſt his enemies ſhould 
_ endeavour to ſurpriſe him. The Baron 
thought his requeſt reaſonable, and complied 

with it. 
There was a great ſearch to find the key of 
the apartment ; at laſt it was diſcovered by 
D 2 Edmund 
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Edmund himſelf, among a parcel of old ruſty ' 
keys in a lumber-room. The Baron ſent the 
young. men their ſuppers to their reſpective 
apartments. Edmund declined eating, and 
deſired to be conducted to his apartment. 
He was accompanied by moſt of the ſervants 
to the door of it; they wiſhed him ſucceſs, 
and prayed for him as if he had been going 
to execution. 

The door was with greatdifficulty unlock- 
ed, and Joſeph gave Edmund a lighted lamp, 
and withed him a good night ; he returned 
his good wiſhes to them all with the utmoſt 
cheerfulneſs, took the key on the inſide of the 
door, and then diſmiſſed them. 

He then took a ſurvey of his chamber; the 
furniture, by long neglect, was decayed and 
dropping to pieces; the bed was devoured by 
the moths, and occupied by the rats, who 
had built their neſts there with impunity for 
many generations. The bedding was. very 
damp, for the rain had forced its way through 
the ceiling; he determined, therefore, to lie 
down in his clothes. There were two doors 
on the further ſide of the room, with keys in 
them: being not at all fleepy, he reſolved to 


examine them ; he attempted one lock, and 
opened 
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opened it with eaſe; he went into a large 
dining-room, the furniture of which was'in 
the fame tattered condition; out of this was 
a large cloſet with ſome books in it, and 
hung round with coats of arms, with gene- 
alogies and alliances of the houſe of Lovel; 
he amuſed himſelf here ſome minutes, and 
then returned into the bed chamber. 
He recollected the other door, and reſolved 
to ſee where it led to; the key was ruſted 
into the lock, and reſiſted his attempts; he 
ſet the lamp on the ground, and exerting all 
his ſtrength, opened the door, and at the ſame 
inſtant the wind of it blew out the lamp, and 
left him in utter darkneſs. At the ſame mo- 
ment he heard a hollow ruſtling noiſe, like ; 
that of a perſon coming through a narrow 4" 
paſſage. Till this moment not one idea of | 
fear had approached the mind of Edmund ; el 
but, juſt then, all the concurrent circum- | 
ſtances of his ſituation ſtruck upon his heart, 
and gave him a new and diſagreeable ſenſa- 
tion. He pauſed a while; and recollecting 
himſelf, cried out aloud— What ſhould I 
fear? I have not wilfully offended God or 
man; why then ſhould I doubt protection? 
But I have not yet implored the divine aſſiſt- 
D 3 ance ; 
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to it. 
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ance; how then can I expect it? Upon this 
he kneeled down and prayed earneſtly, reſign- 
ing himſelf wholly to the will of heaven; 
while he was yet ſpeaking, his courage re- 
turned, and he reſumed his uſual confidence; 
again he approached the door from whence 
the noiſe proceeded ; he thought he ſaw a 
glimmering light upon a ſtaircaſe before him. 
If, ſaid he, this apartment is haunted, I will 
uſe my endeavours to diſcover the cauſe of it; 
and if the ſpirit * . I will ſpeak 


He was preparing to deſcend the ſtaircaſe 
when he heard ſeveral knocks at the door by 
which he firſt entered the room; and, ſtep- 
ping backward, the door was clapped to with 
great violence. Again fear attacked him; but 
he reſiſted it, and boldly cried out Who is 
-there ?—A voice at the outer door anſwered. 
It's I; Joſeph, your friend; What do 
you want? ſaid Edmund—I have brought 
you ſome wood to make a fire, ſaid Joſeph.— 
I thank you Kindly, ſaid Edmund; but my 
lamp is gone out; I will try to find the 
door, however. After ſome trouble, he 
found, and opened it; and was not ſorry to 
ſee his friend Joſeph, with a light in one 

hand 
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hand, a flagon of beer 'in the other, and a 
faggot upon his ſhoulder. —I come, ſaid the 
good old man, to bring you ſomething to 
keep up your ſpirits; the evening is cold; 1 
know this room wants airing ; and beſide 
that, my Maſter, I think your preſent under- 
taking requires a little aſſiſtance. 

My good friend, faid Edmund, I never ſhall 
be able to deſerve or requite your kindneſs to 
me. My dear. Sir, you always deſerved more 
than I could do for you; and I think I ſhall 
yet live to fee you defeat the deſigns of your 
enemies and acknowledge the ſervice of your 
friends. Alas! ſaid Edmund, I fee little 
proſpect of that !—I ſee, ſaid Joſeph, ſome- 
thing that perſuades me you are deſigned for 
great things; and I perceive that things are 
working about to ſome great end: Have 
courage, my Maſter, my heart beats ſtrangely 
high upon your account !—You make me 
ſmile, ſaid Edmund.—I am glad to fee it, 
Sir; may you ſmile all the reſt of your life 
I thank your honeſt affection, returned Ed- 
mund, though it is too partial to me. You 
had better go to bed, however; if it is known 
that you viſit me here, it will be bad for us 
both.—So I will preſently; but, pleaſe God, 

D 4 I will 
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I will come here again to-morrow night, 
when all the family are a-bed ; and I will tell 
you ſome things that you never yet heard. 
But pray tell me, ſaid Edmund, where 
does that door lead to: Upon a paſſage that 
ends in a ſtaircaſe that leads to the lower 
rooms ; and there 43 likewiſe a door out of 
that paſſage into the dining-room:—And 
what rooms are there below-ſtairs, ſaid Ed- 
mund — The ſame as above, replied he.— 
Very well ; then I with you a good night, 
we will talk further to-morrow.—Aye, to- 
morrow night ; and in this place, my dear 
Maſter,—Why do you call me your Maſter ? . 
I never was, nor ever can be, your Maſter, 
God only knows that, ſaid the good old man; 
good night, and Heaven bleſs you Good 
night, my worthy friend 

Joſeph withdrew, and Edmund aig to 
the other door, and attempted ſeveral times to 
open it in vain ; his hands were benumbed 
and tired ; at length he gave over. He made 
a fire in the chimney, placed the lamp on a 
table, and opened one of the window-ſhutters 
to admit the day-light ; be then recommend- 
edhimſelf to the divine protection, and threw 


himſelf upon the bed ; he 3 fell aſleep, 
and 
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and continued in that ſtate, till the ſun ſaluted 
him with mn Nen 
dow he had openetl. | 7 

As ſoon as he was perfectly 2 he 
ſtrove to recollect his dreams. He thought 
that he heard people coming up the ftaircaſe 
that he had a glimpſe of; that the door 
opened, and there entered a Warrior, leading 
a Lady by the hand, who was young and 
beautiful, but pale and wan: The man was 
dreſſed in complete armour, and his helmet 
down. They approached the bed; they un- 
drew the curtains. He thought che man 
ſaid, —Is this our child? The woman re- 
plied, It is; and the hour approaches that he 
ſhall be known for ſuch. They then ſepa- 
rated, and one ſtood on each ſide of the bed; 
their hands met over his head, and they gave 
him a ſolemn benediction. He ſtrove to rife 
and pay them his reſpects, but they forbad 
him; and the Lady ſaid, —Sleep in peace, 
oh, my Edmund ! for thoſe who ate the true 
poſſeſſors of this apartment are employed in 
thy preſervation: Sleep on, ſweet hope of a 
houſe that is thought paſt hope ! Upon this, 
they withdrew, and went out at the ſame door 
by which they entered, and he heard thein 
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deſcend the ſtairs.— After this, he followed 
a funeral as chief mourner; he ſaw the whole 
proceſſion, and heard the cefemonies perform- 
ed. He was ſnatched away from this mourn- 
ful ſcene to one of a contrary kind, a ſtately 
feaſt at which he preſided ; and he heard 
himſelf congratulated as a huſband, and a 
father: His friend William fat by his fide ; 
and his happineſs was complete. Every ſuc- 
ceeding idea was happineſs without alloy; 
and his mind was not idle a moment till the 
morning ſun awakened him. He perfectly 
remembered his dreams and meditated on 
what all theſe things ſhould portend.— Am I 
then, ſaid he, not Edmund Twyford, but 
ſomebody of conſequence, in whoſe fate ſo 
many people are intereſted ? Vain thought, 
that muſt have ariſen from the partial ſug. 
geſtions of my two friends, Mr. William and 
old Joſeph. | 
. He lay thus reflecting, when a ſervant 
knocked at the door, and told him it was paſt 
fix o'clock, and that the Baron expected him 
to breakfaſt in an hour. He roſe imme- 
diately; paid his tribute of thanks to heaven 
for its protection, and went from his chamber 
in high health and ſpirits. 

He 
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He walked in the garden till the hour of 
breakfaſt, and then attended the Baron. — 
Good morrow, Edmund! ſaid he; how have 
you reſted in your new apartment? — Ex- 
tremely well, my Lord, anſwered he. I am 
glad to hear it, ſaid the Baron; but I did not 
know your accommodations were ſo bad, as 
Joſeph tells me they are.— Tis of no con- 
ſequence, ſaid Edmund; if they were much 
worſe, I could diſpenſe with them for three 
nights. Very well, ſaid the Baron; you are 
a brave lad: I am ſatisfied with you, and will 
excuſe the other two nights. But, my Lord, 
I will not be excuſed ; no one ſhall have rea- 
ſon to ſuſpe& my courage; I am determined 
to go through the remaining nights upon 
many accounts.—That ſhall be as you 
pleaſe, ſaid my Lord. I think of you as you 
deſerve ; ſo well, that I ſhall aſk your advice 
by and bye in ſome affairs of conſequence, — 
My life and ſervices are yours, my Lord ; 
command them freely.—Let Oſwald be called 
in, ſaid my Lord; he ſhall be one of our en- 
ſultation. He came; the ſervants were diſ- 
miſſed ; and the Baron ſpoke as follows :— 
Edmund, when firſt I took you into my fami- 
ly, it was at the requeſt of my ſons and kinſ- 
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men; I bear witneſs to your good behaviour: 
you have not deſerved to loſe their eſteem; 


but, nevertheleſs, I have obſerved for ſome 


years paſt, that all but my fon William have 
ſet their faces againſt you: I ſee their mean- 
neſs, and I perceive their motives : but they 
are, and muſt be my relations ; and I would 
rather govern them by love, than fear. I love 
and eſteem your virtues : I cannot give you 
up to gratify their humours. My fon Wil- 
liam has loſt the affections of the reſt, for that 
he bears to you; but he has increaſed my 
regard to him : I think myſelf bound in 
honour to him and you to provide for you ! I 
cannot do it, as I wiſhed, under my own roof. 
If you ſtay here, I ſee nothing but confuſion 
in my family; yet I cannot put you out of 
it diſgracefully. I want to think of ſome 
way to prefer you, that you may leave this 
houſe with honour ; and I deſire both of you 
to give me your advice in this matter, If 
Edmund will tell me in what way I can em- 
ploy him to his own honour and my advan- 
tage, I am ready to do it ; let him propoſe it, 
and Ofwald ſhall moderate between us. 
Here he ftopped ; and Edmund, whoſe 


ſighs almoſt choaked him, threw himſelf at 
/ the 
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the Baron's feet, and wet his hand with his 
tears. Oh, my noble, generous benefactor 
do you condeſcend to conſult ſuch a one as 
me upon the ſtate of your family? Does your 
moſt amiable and beloved ſon incur the ill- 
will of his brothers and kinſmen for my ſake? 
What am I, that I ſhould diſturb the peace 
of this noble family? Oh, my Lord, ſend me 
away direaly! I ſhould be unworthy to live, if 
I did not earneſtly endeavour to reſtore your 


happineſs. You have given me a noble edu- 


cation, and I truſt I ſhall not diſgrace it. If 
you will recommend me, and give me a cha- 
racer, I fear not to make my own fortune. 
The Baron wiped his eyes ; I wiſh to dothis, 
my child, but ig hat way ?—My Lord, ſaid 
Edmund, I w open my heart to you. 1 
have ſerved with credit in the army, and I 
ſhould prefer a ſoldier's life. Y ou pleaſe me 
well, ſaid the Baron: I will ſend you to 
France, and give you a recommendation to 
the Regent; he knows you perſonally, and 
will prefer you, for my ſake, and for your 
own merit. My Lord, you overwhelm me 
with your goodneſs! I am but your crea- 
ture, and my life ſhall be devoted to your ſer- 
vice. But, ſaid the Baron, how to diſpoſe of 


you 
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you till the ſpring? That, ſaid Oſwald, may 
be thought of at leiſure; I am glad that you 
have reſolved, and I congratulate you both. 
The Baron put an end to the converſation by 
deſiring Edmund to go with him into the 
Menage to ſee his horſes. He ordered Oſ- 
wald to acquaint his ſon William with all 
that had paſſed, and to try to perſuade the 
young men to meet Edmund and William at 
dinner. 

The Baron took Edmund with him into his 
Menage to ſee ſome horſes he had lately pur- 
chaſed; while they were examining the beau- 
ties and defects of thoſe noble and uſeful ani- 
mals, Edmund declared that he preferred Ca- 
rodoc, a horſe he had broke himſelf, to any 
other in my Lord's ſtables. Then, ſaid the 
Baron, I will give him to you; and you ſhall 
go upon him to ſeek your fortune. He made 
new acknowledgments for this gift, and de- 
clared he would prize it highly for the giver's 
ſake. But I ſhall not part with you yet, ſaid 
my Lord; I will firſt carry all my points with 
theſe ſaucy boys, and oblige them to do you 
Juſtice.—You have already done that, ſaid 
Edmund; and I will not ſuffer any of your 


Lordſhip's blood to undergo any farther hu- 
miliation 
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miliation upon my account. I think, with 
humble ſubmiſſion to your better judgment, 
the ſooner I go hence the better. _ 
While they were ſpeaking, Oſwald came 
to them, and ſaid, that the young men had 
abſolutely refuſed to dine at the table, if Ed- 
mund was preſent.— Tis well, ſaid the Baron; 
I ſhall find a way to puniſh their contumacy 
hereafter: I will make them know that I am 
the maſter here. Edmund and you, Oſwald, 
ſhall ſpend the day in my apartment above 
ſtairs. William ſhall dine with me alone; 
and I will acquaint him with our determina- 
tion: My ſon Robert, and his cabal, ſhall 
be priſoners in the great parlour. Edmund 
ſhall, according to his own deſire, ſpend this 
and the following night in the haunted apart- 
ment; and this for his ſake, and my own; 
for if I ſhould now contradict my former 
order, it would ſubject us both to their im- 

pertinent reflections. | 
He then took Oſwald aſide, and charged 
him not to let Edmund go out of his ſight ; 
for if he ſhould come in the way of thoſe im- 
placable enemies, he trembled for the con- 
lequences, He then walked batk to the 
ſtables, 
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ſtables, and the two friends returned into the 

houſe. | 8 
They had a long converſation on various 
ſubjects; in the courſe of it, Edmund ac- 
quainted Oſyvald with all that had paſſed be- 
tweeti kü aünd Joſeph the preceding night, 
the curiollty he had raiſed in him, and his 
promiſe to gratify it the night following. I 
wiſh, ſaid Oſwald, you would permit me to 
be one of your party.—How can that be? 
ſaid Edmund: we ſhall be watched, perhaps; 
and, if diſcovered, what excuſe can you make 
for coming there ? Beſide, if it were known, 
I ſhall be branded with the imputation of 
cowardice; and, though I have borne much, 
I will not promiſe to bear that patiently.— 
Never fear, replied Oſwald, I will ſpeak to 
Joſeph about it; and, after prayers are over, 
and the family gone to bed, I will ſteal away 
from my own chamber and come to you. I 
am ſtrongly intereſted in your affairs; and I 
cannot be eaſy unleſs you will receive me into 
your company: I will bind myſelf to ſeere- 
ſy in any manner you ſhall enjoin.—Your 
word is ſufficient, ſaid Edmund ; I have as 
much reaſon to truſt you, father, as any man 
living; I ſhould be ungrateful to refuſe you 
| any 
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any thing in my power 40 grant: but ſup- 
poſe the apartment ſhould really be haunted, 
would you have reſolution enough to purſue 
the adventure to a diſcovery ?—I hope ſo, 
ſaid Oſwald: but have you any agaſon' to 
believe it is?—1T have, ſaid Edmund; but I 
have not opened my lips upon this ſubje& to 
any creature but yourſelf. This night 1 
purpoſe, if Heaven permit, to go all over the 
rooms; and, though I had formed this de- 
ſign, I will confeſs that your company will 
ſtrengthen my reſolution. I will have no re- 
ſerves to you in any reſpect ; but I muſt put 
a ſeal upon your lips. Oſwald ſwore ſecreſy 
till he ſhould be permitted to diſcloſe the 
myſteries of that apartment; and both of 
them waited, in ſolemn expectation, the event 
of the approaching night. 

In the afternoon Mr. William was 86 
to viſit his friend: An affecting interview 
paſſed between them: he lamented the ne- 
ceſſity of Edmund's departure, and they took 
a ſolemn leave of each other, as if they fore- 
boded it would be long ere they ſhould meet 
again. n 

About the ſame hour as the preceding 
evening, Joſeph came to conduct Edmund to 
| his 
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his apartment. You will find better accom- 
modations than you had laſt night, ſaid he, 
and all by my Lord's own order. I every 
hour receive ſome new proof of his goodneſs, 
faid Edmund. When they arrived, he found 
a good fire in the chamber, and a cable covered 
with cold meats, and a flagon of ſtrong beer. 
Sit down and get your ſupper, my dear 
Maſter, ſaid Joſeph : I muſt attend my Lord; 
but as ſoon as the family are gone to bed, 1 
will viſit you again.— Do ſo, faid Edmund; 
but firſt, ſee father Oſwald ; he has ſome- 
thing to ſay to you: You may truſt him, 
for I have no reſerves to him. Well, Sir, I 
will ſee him if you deſire it; and I will come 
to you as ſoon as poſſible. So ſaying, he 
went his way; and Edmund” fat down to 
ſupper. 

After a moderate 3 hu kneeled 
down, and prayed with the greateſt fervency ; 
he reſigned himſelf to the diſpoſal of Heaven: 
I am nothing, faid he, I deſire to be nothing 
but what thou, O Lord, pleaſeſt to make me: 
Tf it is thy will that I ſhould return to my 
former obſcurity, be it obeyed with chearful- 


42: neſs? and, if thou art pleaſed to exalt me, I 


will look up to thee, as the only fountain of 
honour _ 
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honour and dignity. While he prayed, he 
felt an enlargement of heart beyond what he 
had ever experienced before; all idle fears 
were diſperſed, and his heart glowed with 
divine love and affiance; he ſeemed raiſed 
above the world and all its purſuits. He con- 
tinued wrapt up in mental devotion, till a 
knocking at the door obliged him to riſe, and 
let in his two friends, who came without 
ſhoes, and on tiptoe, to viſit him. 

Save you, my ſon ! ſaid the friar ; you look 
cheerful and happy. I am fo, father, ſaid 
Edmund; I have reſigned myſelf to the diſ- 
poſal of Heaven, and I find my heart ſtrength- 
ened above what I can expreſs. —Heaven be 
praiſed! ſaid Oſwald: I believe you are de- 
ſigned for great things, my ſon :—What ! do 
you too encourage my ambition? ſays Ed- 
mund; ſtrange concurrenceof circumſtances! 
Sit down, my friends; and do you, my good 
Joſeph, tell me the particulars you promiſed 
laſt night. They drew their chairs round the 
fire, and Joſeph began as follows. 


Lou have heard of the untimely death of 
the late Lord Lovel, my noble and worthy 
Maſter ; perhaps you may have alſo heard, 
that, from that time, this apartment was 

haunted, 
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haunted. What paſſed the other day, when 
my Lord queſtioned you both on this head, 
brought all the circumſtances freſh into my 
mind. You then ſaid, there were ſuſpicions 
that he came not fairly to his end. I truſt 
you both, and will ſpeak what I know of it. 
There was a perſon ſuſpected of this murder; 
and who do you think it was?—You muſt 
fpeak out, ſaid Oſwald. —Why then, ſaid 
Joſeph, it was the preſent Lord Lovel.— 
Yau ſpeak my thoughts, ſaid Oſwald ; but 
proceed to the proofs. —I will, faid Joſeph. 
From the time that my Lord's death was re- 
ported, there were ſtrange whiſperings and 
conſultations between the new Lord and ſome 
of the ſervants ; there was a deal of private 
buſineſs carried on in this apartment : Soon 
after they gave out that my poor Lady was 
diſtracted ; but ſhe threw out ſtrong expreſ- 
fions that favoured nothing of madneſs: ſhe 
ſaid, that the ghoſt of her departed Lord had 
appeared to her, and revealed the circum- 
ſtances of this murder. None of the ſervants 
but one, were permitted to ſee her. At this 
very time, Sir Walter, the new Lord, had the 
cruelty to offer love to her ; he urged her to 
marry him ; and one of her women overheard 

her 
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her ſay, ſhe would ſooner die than give her 
hand to the man who cauſed the death of her 
Lord: ſoon after this, we were told my 
Lady was dead. The Lord Lovel made a 
public and ſumptuous funeral for her. That 
is true, ſaid Oſwald; for I was a * and 
aſſiſted at ĩt. 

Well, ſays Joſeph, now comes my a of 
tae ſtory. As I-was coming home from the 
burial, I overtook Roger, our .ploughman. 
Said he, What think you of this burying? 
What ſhould I think, ſaid I, but we have 
loſt the beſt Maſter and Lady that we ſhall 
ever know? God he knows, quoth Roger, 
whether they be living or dead; but if ever I 
ſaw my Lady in my life, I ſaw her alive the 
night they ſay ſhe died. I tried to convince 
him that he was miſtaken; but he offered to 
take his oath, that the very night they ſaid 
ſhe died, he ſaw her come out at the garden- 
gate into the helds: that ſhe often ſtopped, 
like a perſon in pain, and then went forward 
again until he had loſt ſight of her. Now it is 
certain that her time was out, and ſhe expect - 
ed to lie down every day; and they did not 
pretend that the dicd in child-bed. I thought 


upon What I heard; but nothing I ſaid, 


Roger 


— 
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Roger told the ſame ſtory to another ſervant ; 
ſo he was called to an account; the ſtory was 
huſhed vp, and the fooliſh fellow ſaid, he was 
verily perſuaded it was her ghoſt that he ſaw. 
Now you muſt take notice that, from this 
time, they began to talk about, that this 
apartment was troubled ; and not only this, 
but at laſt the new Lord could not ſleep in 


quiet in his own room ; and this induced him 


to ſell the caſtle to his brother-in-law, and 
get out of this country as faſt as poſſible. He 
took molt of the ſervants away with him, and 
Roger among the reſt. As for me, they 
thought I knew nothing, and ſo they left me 
behind ; but I was neither blind nor deaf, 
though I could hear, and ſee, and ſay no- 
thing. 
This is a dark ſtory, ſaid Oſwald, —It is 
fo, ſaid Edmund; but why ſhould Joſeph 
ſeem to think it concerns me in particular ? 
— Ah, dear Sir! ſaid Joſeph, I muſt tell you, 
though I never uttered it to mortal man be- 
fore; the ſtriking reſemblance this young 
man bears to my dear Lord, the ſtrange dif- 
like his reputed father took to him, his gentle 


manners, his generous heart, his noble qua- 


lities ſo uncommon in thoſe of his birth and 
breeding, 
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breeding, the ſound of his ade may 
ſmile at the ſtrength of my fancy, but I can- 
not put it, out of my mind but that he is my 
own Maſter's ſon. 

At theſe words Edmund changed colour, 
and trembled ; he clapped his hand upon his 
breaſt,” and looked up to Heaven in filence ; 
his dream recurred to his memory, and ſtruck 
upon his heart. He related it to his attentive 
auditors. The ways of Providence are won- 
derful, ſaid Oſwald. I this be fo, Heaven in 
its own time will make it appear. 

Here a ſilence of ſeveral minutes enſued ; 
when, ſuddenly, they were awakened from 
their reverie by a violent noiſe in the rooms 
underneath them. It ſeemed like the claſhing 
of arms, and ſomething ſeemed to fall down 
with violence. 

They ſtarted, and Edmund roſe up with a 
look full of reſolution and intrepidity.—I am 
called, ſaid he; I obey the call! He took 
up a lamp, and went to the door that he had 
opened the night before. Oſwald followed 
with his roſary in his hand, and Joſeph laſt 
with trembling ſteps. The door opened with 


eaſe, and they deſcended the ſtairs in pro- 
fqund ſilence. 


The 
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The lower rooms anſwered exactly to thoſe 
above; there were two parlours and a large 
cloſet. "They ſaw nothing remarkable in theſe 
rooms, except two pictures, that were turned 
with their faces to the wall. Joſeph took the 
courage to turn them; Theſe, ſaid he, are the 
portraits of my Lord and Lady.—Father, 
look at this face; do you know who is like it? 
II ſhould think, ſaid Oſwald, it was done 
for Edmund!—I am, ſaid Edmund, ſtruck 
with the reſemblance myſelf : but let us go 
on; I feel myſelf inſpired with unuſual 
courage. Let us open the cloſet-door,— 
Oſwald ſtopped him ſhort: Take heed, ſaid 
he, leſt the wind of the door put out the lamp. 
I will open this door. He attempted it with- 
out ſucceſs ; Joſeph did the ſame, but to no 
purpoſe; Edmund gave the lamp to Joſeph; 
he approached the door, tried the key, and it 
gave way to his hand in a moment.— This 
adventure belongs, ſaid he, to me only; that 
is plain; bring the lamp forward. Oſwald 
repeated his paternoſter, in which they all 
joined, and then entered the cloſet. 

The firſt thing that preſented itſelf to their 
view, was a complete ſuit of armour, that 
ſeemed to have fallen down on an heap. Be- 


hold! 
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hold! ſaid Edmund; this made the noiſe we 
heard above. They took it up, and examined 
it piece by piece; the inſide of the breaſt-plate 
was ſtained with blood.—See here! faid Ed- 
mund; what think you of this? — Tis my 
Lord's armour, ſaid Joſeph; I know it well : 
Here has been bloody work in this cloſet! 
Going forward, he , ewar ſomething z 
it was a ring, with the armsof Lovel engraved 
upon it.— This is my Lord's ring, ſaid Jo- 
ſeph; I have ſeen him wear it: I give it to 
you, Sir, as the right owner; and moſt reli- 
giouſly do I believe you his ſon.— Heaven 
only knows that, ſaid Edmund; and, if it 
permits, Iwill know who was my father be- 
fore I am a day older. While he was ſpeak- 
ing he ſhifted his ground, and perceived that 
the boards roſe up on the other fide of the 
cloſet ; upon farther examination they found 
that the whole floor was looſe, and a table 
that ſtood over them concegled the circum- 
ſtance from a caſual obſerver.—-1 perceive, 
{aid Oſwald, that ſome great diſcovery is at 
hand.—God defend us! ſaid Edmund, but I 
verily believe that the perſon that owned this 
armour lies buried under us. Upon this, a 
diſmal hollow groan was heard, as if from un- 

E derneath. 
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| Ae A ſolemn ſilence enſued, and marks 


of fear were viſible upon all three; the groan 
was thrice heard: Oſwald made ſigns for 
them to kneel, and he prayed audibly, that 
Heaven would direct them how to act; he 
alſo prayed for the ſoul of the departed, that 
it might reſt in peace. After this he aroſe; 
but Edmund continued kneeling: he vowed 
ſolemnly to devote himſelf to the diſcovery of 
this ſecret, and the avenging the death of the 
perſan there buried. He then roſe up.— It 
would be to no purpoſe, ſaid he, for us to ex- 
amine further now ;' when I am properly 
authoriſed, I will have this place opened: I 
truſt that time is not far off.— ] believe it, ſaid 
Oſwald; you are deſigned by Heaven to be 
its inſtrument in bringing this deed of dark- 
neſs to light. We are your ereatures; only 
tell us what you would have us do, and we 
are ready to obey your commands. only 
demand your ſilence, ſaid Edmund, till I call 
for your evidence; and then, you mult ſpeak 
all you know, and all you ſuſpe&t.—Oh, ſaid 
Joſeph, that I may but live to ſee that day, 
and I ſhall have lived long enough !—Come, 
ſaid Edmund let us return up ſtairs, and we 


will conſult further how I ſhall proceed; ſo 


ſay ing, 
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ſaying, he went out of the cloſet, and they 
followed him. He locked the door, and took 
the key out: will keep this, ſaid he, till I 
have power to uſe it to purpoſe, leſt any one 
ſhould preſume to pry into the ſecret of this 
cloſet: I will always carry it about me, to 
remind me of what I have undertaken. | 
Upon this they returned up ſtairs into the 

bed-chamber ; all was ſtill, and they heard 
nothing more to diſturb them. How, faid 
Edmund, is it poſſible that I ſhould be the ſon 
of Lord Lovel? for, however circumſtances 
have ſeemed to encourage ſuch a notion, what 
reaſon have I to believe it? —I am ſtrangely 
puzzled about it ſaid Oſwald. It ſeems un- 
likely that ſo good a man as Lord Lovel 
ſhould corrupt the wife of a peaſant, his vaſſal: 
and, eſpecially, being ſo lately married to a 
Lady with whom he was paſſionately in love, 
—Hold there! ſaid Joſeph; my Lord was 
incapable of ſuch an action: If Maſter Ed- 
mund is the ſon of my Lord, he is alſo the 
ſon of my Lady.—How can that be? ſaid 
Edmund.—I don't know how, ſaid Joſeph ; 
but there is a perſon who can tell if ſhe will: 
I mean Margery Twyford, who calls herſelf 
your mother,—Y ou meet my thoughts, ſaid 

E 2 Edmund; 
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Edmund; I had reſolved, before you ſpoke, 
to viſit her, and to. interrogate her on the 
ſubject: I will aſk my Lord's permiſſion to 
go this very day. — That is right, ſaid Of. 
wald; but be: cautious and prudent in your 
inquiries—If you, faid Edmund, would bear 
me company, I ſhould do better: ſhe might 
think herſelf obliged to anſwer your queſ- 
tions: and, being leſs intereſted in the event, 
you would be more diſcreet in your interro- 
gations.— That I will moſt readily, ſaid he; 
and I will aſk my Lord's permiſſion for us 
both. This point is well determined, ſaid 
Joſeph; I am impatient for the reſult ; and 
I believe my feet will carry me to meet you 
whether I conſent or not. —I am as impati- 
ent as you ſaid Oſwald; but let us be ſilent 
as the grave, and let not a word or look indi- 
cate any thing unknown or myſterious. 

The day-light began to dawn upon their 
conference; and Edmund, obſerving it, beg- 
ged his friends to withdraw in filence. They 
did ſo, and left Edmund to his own recollec- 
tions. His thoughts were too much employ- 
ed for ſleep to approach him; he threw him- 

ſelt upon the bed, and lay meditating how he 
" ſhould proceed; a thouſand ſchemes offered 
themſelves, 
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themſelves, and were rejected; but he re- 
ſolved, at all events, to leave Baron Fitz- 
Owen's family the firſt opportunity. that pre- 
fented itſelf. | 

He was ſummoned, as bene to attend 
my Lord at breakfaſt; during which, he was 
filent, abſent, and reſerved. My Lord ob- 
ſerved it, and rallied him: inquiring how he 
had ſpent the night? In reflecting upon my 
ſituation, my Lord; and in laying plans for 
my future conduct. Oſwald took the hint, 
and aſked permiſſion to viſit Edmund's mother 
in his company, and acquaint her with his 
intentions of leaving the country ſoon. He 
conſented freely: but ſeemed "unreſolved 
about Edmund's departure. 

They ſet out directly, and Edmund went 
haſtily to old Twyford's cottage, declaring 
that every field ſeemed a mile to him. Reſtrain 
your warmth, my ſon, ſaid Oſwald; compoſe 
your mind, and recover your breath, before 
you enter upon a buſineſs of ſuch conſequence. 
Margery met them at the door, and aſked 
Edmund what wind blew him thither ?—ls it 
ſo very ſurpriſing, ſaid he, that I ſhould viſit 
my parents? Ves, it is, ſaid ſhe, conſidering 
the treatment you have met with from us; 
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but ſince Andrew is not in the houſe, I may 
ſay J am glad to ſee you: Lord bleſs you, 
what a fine youth you be grown! Tis a long 
time ſince I ſaw you; but that is not my 
fault: many a croſs, word, and many a 
blow, have I had on your account: but I may 
now venture to embrace my dear child, — 
Edmund came forward and embraced her fer- 
vently ; the ' ſtarting tears, on both ſides, 
evinced their affection. And why, ſaid he 
ſhould my father forbid you to embrace your 
child? what have I ever done to deſerve his 
hatred ?—Nothing, my dear boy! you were 
always good and tender-hearted, and deſerved 
the love of every body.—It is not common, 
ſaid Edmund, for a parent to hate his firſt- 
born ſon without his having deſerved it.— 
This is true, ſaid Oſwald; it is uncommon, 
it is unnatural; nay, I am of opinion it is al- 
moſt impoſſible. I am fo convinced of this 
truth, that I believe the man who thus hates 
and abuſes Edmund, cannot be his father. In 
ſaying this, he obſerved her countenance at- 
tentively ; ſhe changed colour apparently. 
— Come, ſaid he, let us {it down; and do 
you, Margery, anſwer to what I have ſaid. — 
Bleſſed Virgin! ſaid Margery, what does 


your 
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your Reverence mean? what do you ſuſpect? 


I ſuſpect, ſaid he, that Edmund is not the 
ſon of Andrew your huſband.— Lord bleſs 
me! faid ſhe, what is it you do ſuſpect?— 


Do not evade my queſtion, woman! I am 


come here by authority to examine you upon 
this point. The woman trembled every 
joint :— Would to heaven! faid ſhe, that 
Andrew was at home !—It is much better as 
it is, ſaid Oſwald: you are the perſon we 
are to examine, —Oh, father, faid ſhe, do you 
think that I—that I—that I am to blame in 
this matter? what have I done? — Do yon, 
Sir, ſaid he, aſk your own queſtions? Upon 
this, Edmund threw. himſelf at her feet, and 
embraced her knees. Oh my mother! ſaid 
he, for as ſuch my heart owns you, tell me 
for the love of Heaven! tell me, who was my 
father ?—Gracious Heaven! ſaid ſhe, what 


will become of me!—Woman! ſaid Of-" 


wald, confeſs the truth, or you ſhall be com- 
pelled to do it: by whom you had this 
youth? — Who, I? ſaid ſhe; I had him! 
No, father, I am not guilty of the black crime 
of adultery ; God he knows my innocence : 
I am not worthy to be the mother of ſuchr a 
ſweet youth as that is.—You are not his 

E 4 mother, 
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mother, then, nor Andrew his father ?!—Oh, 
what ſhall I do? ſaid Margery ; Andrew will 
be the death of me!—No, he ſhall not, ſaid 
Edmund; you ſhall be protected and reward- 
ed for the diſcovery.— Goody, ſaid Oſwald, 
confeſs the whole truth, and I will protect 
you from harm and-from blame: you may be 
the means of making Edmund's fortune, in 
which caſe he will certainly provide for you: 
on, the other hand, by an obſtinate ſilence you 
Will deprive yourſelf of all advantages you 
might receive from the diſcovery ; and, be- 
lide, you will ſoon be examined in a different 
manner, and be obliged to confeſs all you 
know, and nobody will thank you for it.— 
Ah! ſaid ſhe, but*Andrew beat me the laſt 
time I ſpoke to Edmund ; and told me he 
would break every bone in my ſkin, if ever 1 
ſpoke to him again. —He knows it then? ſaid 
*Ofwald—He know it! Lord help you, it was 
all his own doing.— Tell us then, ſaid Of- 
wald; for Andrew ſhall never know it, till it 
is out of his power to puniſh you. — Tis a 
long ſtory, ſaid ſhe, and cannot be told in a 
few words.—TIt will never be told at this rate, 
ſaid he; ſit down and begin it inſtantly.— 
My fate depends upon your words, ſaid Ed- 
mund; 


* 
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mund; my ſoul is impatient of the ſuſpenſe 
If ever you loved me and cheriſhed me, ſhew 
it now, and tell while I have breath to aſk it. 

He fat in extreme agitation of mind; his 
words and actions were equally expreſſive of 
his inward emotions.——L will, ſaid ſhe; but I 
muſt try to recollect all the circumſtances. 
You muſt know, young man, that you are 
juſt one-and-twenty years of age. On what 
day was he born, ſaid Oſwald ?— The day” 
before yeſterday, ſaid ſhe, the 21ſt of Septem- 
ber.—A remarkable æra, ſaid he. Tis ſo, 
indeed, ſaid Edmund: Oh, that night! that 
apartment ge ſitent, ſaid Oſwald ; and do 
you, Margery, begin your ſtory. £ 

I will, ſaid ſhe. Juſt one-and-twenty years 4 
ago, on that very day, I loſt my firſt-born * 
fon : I got a hurt by over- reaching myſelf, 
when I was near my time, and ſo the poor 
child died. And fo, as I was ſitting all alone, 
and very melancholy, Andrew came home 
from work : ſee, Margery, faid he, I have 
brought you a child inſtead of that you have 
loſt. So he gave me a bundle, as I thought ; 
but ſure enough it was a child; a poor help- 
leſs babe juſt born, and only rolled up in a 
fine handkerchief, and over that a rich velvet 

E 5 cloak, 
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cloak tritimed with gold lace. And where 
did you find this? faid I.—Upon the foot- 
bridge, ſaid he, juſt below the clay field. 
This child, ſaid he, belongs to ſome great 
folk, and perhaps it may be inquired after 
one day, and may make our fortunes; take 
care of it, ſaid be, and bring it up as if 
it was your own. The poor. infant was cold, 
and it cried, and looked up at me ſo pitifully, 
that I loved it; beſide, my milk was trouble- 
ſome to me, and I was glad to be eaſed of it; 
ſo I gave it the breaſt, and from that hour I 
loved the child as if it were my own, and ſo I 
do ſtill if I dared to own it. —And this is all 
you know of Edmund's birth? faid Oſwald. 
— No, not all, ſaid Margery ; but pray look 
out and ſee whether Andrew is coming, for L 
am all over in a twitter. Ile is not, ſaid 
Oſwald; go on, I beſeech you!—This hap- 
pened, ſaid the, as I told you, on the 21ſt. 
On the morrow my Andrew went out early 
to work, along with one Robin Rouſe, our 
neighbour; they had not been gone above an 
hour when they both came back ſeemingly 
very much frightened: ſays Andrew, Go 
you, Robin, and borrow a pick-axe at neigh- 
bour Styles's. What is the matter now? ſaid 
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I—Matter enough! quoth Andrew; we may 
come to be hanged, perhaps; as many an in 
nocent man has before us. Tell me what is 
the matter? ſaid I, I will, ſaid he; but if 
ever you open your mouth about it, woe be 
to you! I never will, faid I: but he made 
me ſwear by all the bleſſed Saints in the 
Calender; and then he told me, that, as 
Robin and he were going over the foot- bridge, 
where he found the child the evening before, 
they ſaw ſomething floating upon the water; 
ſo they followed it, till it ſtuck againſt a ſtake; 
and found it to be the dead body of a woman; 
as ſure as you are alive, Madge, ſaid he, this 
was the mother of the child I brought home. 
— Merciful. God! ſaid Edmund; am I the 
child of that hapleſs mother; — Be compoſed, 
ſaid Oſwald: proceed, good woman, the time 
is precious. And ſo, continued ſhe, Andrew 
told me they dragged the body out of the 
river, and it was richly dreſſed, and muſt be 
ſomebody of conſequence. I ſuppoſe, ſaid 
he, when the poor Lady had taken care of 
her child, ſhe went to find ſome help; and, 
the night being dark, her foot ſlipped, and 
ſhe fell into the river, and was drowned. _ 

E 6 Lord 
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Lord have mercy ! faid Robin, what ſhall 
we do with the dead body? we may be taken 
up for the murder ; what had we to do to 
meddle with it ? Aye, but ſays Andrew, we 
muſt have fomething to do with it now; and 
our wiſeſt way is to bury it. Robin was 
fadly frightened, but at laſt they agreed to 
carry it into the wood, and bury it there ; ſo 
they came home for a pick-axe and ſhovel. 
Well, faid I, Andrew, but will you bury all 
the rich clothes you ſpeak of? Why, ſaid he, 
it would be both a fin and a ſhame to ſtrip the 
dead. So it would, faid I; but 1 will give 
you a ſheet to wrap the body in, and you may 
take off her upper garments, and any thing of 
value; but not ſtrip her to the ſkin for 
any thing. Well faid, wench! faid he; I 
will do as you ſay, So I fetched a ſheet, and 
buy that time Robin was come ar; and away 
they went together. 

They did not come back again till noon, 
and then they fat down and ate a morſe} to- 
gether. Says Andrew, Now we may fit down 
and eat in peace. Aye, ſays Robin, and ſleep 
in peace too, for we have done no harm. No, 
to be fure, ſaid F ? but yet J am much con- 


cerned that the poor Lady had not Chriſtian 
buriat.. 
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burial. Never trouble thyſelf about that 
faid Andrew; we have done the beſt we could 
for her: but let us ſee what we have got in 
our bags; we muſt divide them. So they 
opened their bags, and took out a fine gown 
and a pair of rich ſhoes; but, beſide theſe, 
there was a fine necklace with a golden. 
locket and a pair of ear-rings. Says Andrew, 
and winked at me, I will have theſe, and you 
may take the reſt. Robin ſaid, he was fatis« 
fed, and ſo he went his way. When he was 
gone, Here, you fool, ſays Andrew, take 
theſe, and keep them as ſafe as the bud of 
your eye: If ever young Maſter is found, 
theſe will make our fortune.—And have you 
them now? ſaid Oſwald. —Yes that I have, 
anſwered ſhe ; Andrew would have ſold them 
long ago, but I always put him off it.— 
Heaven be praiſed! faid Edmund. —Huſh, 
ſaid Oſwald, let us not loſe time; proceed, 
Goody :—Nay, ſaid Margery, F have not 
much more to ſay. We looked every day to 
hear ſome inquiries after the child, but no- 
thing paſſed, nobody was mifling.—Did no- 

body of note die about that time? ſaid Of- 
wald. Why yes, ſaid Margery, the widow 
Lady Lovel died that ſame week : by the 
fame 
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fame token, Andrew-went-to the funeral, and 
brought home a ſcutcheon, which I keep unto 
this day. Very well; go on. My huſband 
behaved well enough to the boy, till ſuch time 
as he had two or three children of his own, 
and then he began to grumble, and ſay, it 
was hard to maintain other folks' children, 
when he found it hard enough to keep his 
own: I loved the boy quite as well as my 
own: often and often. have I pacified An- 
drew, and made him to hope that he ſhould 
one day or other be paid for his trouble; but 
at laſt he grew out of patience, and gave over 
all hopes of that kind. 

As Edmund grew up, he grew ſickly and 
tender, and could not bear hard labour; and 
that was another reaſon why my huſband 
could not bear with him. If, quoth he, the 
boy could earn his living, I did not care; but 
+I muſt bear all the expence. There came an 
- old pilgrim into our parts; he was a ſcholar, 
and had been a ſoldier, and he taught Ed- 
mund to read ; then he told him hiſtories of 
wars, and Knights, and Lords, and great 


men; - and Edmund took ſuch delight in 


hearing him, that he would not take to any 
thing elle. 
To 
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To be ſure Edwin was a pleaſant compa- 
nion; he would tell old ſtories, and ſing old 
ſongs, that one could have ſat all night to 
hear him; but, as I was ſaying, Edmund 
grew more and more fond of reading, and leſs 
of work; however, he would run of errands, 
and do many handy turns for the neigh- 
bours; and he was ſo courteous a lad, that 
people took notice of him. Andrew once 


catched him alone reading, and then told him 


that if he did not find ſome way to earn his 
bread, he would turn him out of doors in a 
very ſhort time; and ſo he would have done, 
ſure enough, if my Lord Fitz- Owen had not 
taken him into his ſervice juſt in the niccxc. 
Very well, Goody, ſaid Oſwald; you have - 
told your ſtory very well; I am glad, for Ed- 
mund's fake that you can do it ſo properly; 
But now, can you keep a ſecret? Why, an't 
pleaſe your Reverence, I think I have ſhewed 
you that I can.—But can you keep it from 
your huſband ?—Aye, ſaid ſhe, ſurely I can 
for I dare not tell it him. —That is a good 
ſecurity, ſaid he: but I muſt have a better: 
You muſt ſwear upon this book not to diſ- 
cloſe any thing that tas paſled between us 
three, till we deſire you to do it. Be aſſured 
you 


% 
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you will foon be called upon for this pur- 

poſe; Edmund's birth is near to the diſcovery; | 

He is the ſon of parents of high degree ; and 

it will be in his power to make your fortune, 
when he takes poſſeſſion of his own. 

Holy Virgin! what is it you tell me? How 
5 you rejoice me to hear, that what I have ſo 
=? long prayed for will come to paſs; She took 
SY the oath” required, ſaying after Ofwald.— 
. Now, ſaid he, go and fetch the tokens you 
taave mentioned. 

When ſhe was gone, Edmund's paſſions, 
long ſuppreſſed, broke out in tears and excla- 
mations ; he kneeled down, and, with his 
hands claſped together, returned thanks to 
Heaven for the diſcovery. Oſwald begged 
him to be compoſed, leſt Margery ſhould per- 
ceive his agitation, and miĩſconſtrue the cauſe. 

She ſoon returned with the necklace and ear- 
rings: They were pearls of great value; 
and the necklace had a locket, on which the 
cypher of Lovel was engraved. —This, ſaid 

Oſwald, is indeed a proof of conſequence : 

Keep it, Sir, for it belongs to you. —Mulſt he 

take it away? ſaid ſhe,—Certainly, returned 

Oſwald ; we can do nothing without it : but 
if Andrew ſhould aſk for it, you muſt put him 
off 
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of for the preſent, and hereafter he will find 
his account in it. Margery conſented re- 
lucantly to part with the jewels ; and, after 
ſome further converſation, they took leave of 
her. Edmund embraced her affeQionately. 
Il thank you with my whole heart, ſaid he, 
for all your goodneſs to me! Though I con- 
feſs, I never felt much regard for your huſ- 
band, yet for you I had always the tender 
affection of a fon. You will, I truſt, give 
your evidence in my behalf when called 
upon: and 1 hope it will one day be in my 
power to reward your kindneſs : In that caſe, 
I will own you as my foſter-mother, and you 
ſhall always be treated as ſuch. Margery 
wept.—The Lord grant it! ſaid ſhe; and 1 
pray him to have you in his holy keeping. 
Farewell, my dear child !—Ofſwald defired 
them to ſeparate for fear of intruſion; and 
they returned to the Caſtle. Margery ſtood 
at the door of her cottage, looking every way 

to ſee if the coaſt was clear. 
Now, Sir, faid Oſwald, I congratulate you 
as the ſon of Lord and Lady Lovel; the proofs 
are ſtrong and indiſputable.—To us they are 
ſo, faid Edmund; but how ſhall we make 
them ſo to others? and what are we to 
thiak 


"INS 


before obſerved, that Heaven aſſiſts you,, and 
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think of the funeral of Lady Lovel? As of 


_ fiction ſaid Oſwald; the work of the pre- 
: fent Lord, to ſecure his title and fortune. — 
And what means can we uſe to diſpoſſeſs 


him? ſaid Edmund ; he is not a man for a 
poor youth like me to contend with. Doubt 
not, ſaid Oſwald, but Heaven, who has evi- 
dently conducted you by the hand thus far 
will complete its own work ; for my part, I 
can only wonder and adore ! Give me your 
advice then ſaid Edmund : for Heaven aſſiſts 
us by natural means. 

It ſeems to me, ſaid Oſwald, that your fiſt 
ſtep muſt be to make a friend of ſome great 
man, of conſequence enough tb eſpouſe your 
cauſe, and to get this affair examined into by 
authority. Edmund ſtarted and crofſed. him- 
ſelf; he ſuddenly exclaimed—A friend! Ves; 
J have a friend! a powerful one too, one ſent 


by Heaven to be my protector, but whom 1 


have too long neglected. —Who can that be? 
ſaid Oſwald Who ſhould it be, ſaid Edmund 
but that good Sir Philip Harclay, the choſen 
friend of him, whom TI ſhall from hencefor- 
ward call my father. Tis true, indeed, ſaid 
Oſwald; and this is a freſh: proof of what E 


will 
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will complete its own work. —I think ſo my- 
ſelf, faid Edmund, and rely upon its direction. 


I have already determined on my future con- 


duct, which I will communicate to you. My. 
firſt ſtep ſhall be to leave the Caſtle. My 


Lord has this day given me a horſe, upon 


which I propoſe to ſet out this very night, 


without the knowledge of any of the family. 
I will go to Sir Philip Harclay ; I will throw 
myſelf at his feet, relate my ſtrange ſtory, and 
implore his protection: With him I will 
conſult on the moſt proper way of bringing 
this murderer to public juſtice; and I will be 
guided by his- advice and direction in every 
thing.—Nothing can be better, ſaid Oſwald, 
than what you propoſe : but give me leave to 
offer an addition to your ſcheme. You ſhall 
ſet off in the dead of night, as you intend ; 
Joſeph, and I, will favour your departure in 
ſuch a maner as to throw a myſtery over the 


circumſtances of it: Your diſappearing at 


ſuch a time from the haunted apartment, will 
terrify and confound all the family ; they 
will puzzle themſelves in vain to account for 
it, and they will be afraid to pry into the ſe- 
crets of that place. 

2 You 


. 
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Vou ſay well; and I approve your addition; 

replied Edmund. Suppoſe, likewiſe, there 
was a letter written in a myſterious manner, 
and dropt in my Lord's way, or ſent to him 
afterwards ; it would forward our deſign, and 
frighten them away from that apartment.— 
That ſhall be my care, ſaid Oſwald? and I 
will warrant you that they will not find 
themſelves diſpoſed to inhabit it preſently. — 
But how ſhall I leave my dear friend Mr. 
William, without a word of notice of this 
ſeparation ?—I have thought of that too, ſaid 
Oſwald; and I will ſo manage, as to acquaint 
him with it in ſuch a manner as he ſhall 
think out of the common courſe of things, 
and which fhall make him wonder and be 
ſilent.— How will you do that, ſaid Edmund? 
II will tell you hereafter, ſaid Oſwald ; for 
here comes old Jofeph to meet us. 

He came, indeed, as faſt as his age would 
permit him. As ſoon as he was within hear- 
ing, he aſked them what news? They re- 
lated all that had paſſed at Twyford's cottage ; 
he heard them with the greateſt eagerneſs of 
attention, and as ſoon as they came to the 
great event—I knew it! I knew it! exclaim- 


ed Joſeph! I was ſure it would prove fo! 
Thank 
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Thank God for it! But I will be the fi 
to acknowledge my young Lord, and It 
live and die his faithful ſervant! Here Joſeph 
attempted to kneel to him, but Edmund pre- 
vented him with a warm embrace: My 
friend! my dear friend! ſaid he, I cannot 
ſuffer a man of your age to kneel tome? are 
you not one of my beſt and trueſt friends? I 
will ever remember your diſintereſted affection 
for me; and if Heaven reſtores me to my 
rights, it ſhall be one of my firſt cares to ren- 
der your old age eaſy and happy. Joſeph wept 
over him, and it was ſome time before he 

could utter a word. 
Oſwald gave them both time to recover 
their emotion, by acquainting Joſeph with 
Edmund's ſcheme for his departure. Joſeph 
wiped his eyes and ſpoke.— ] have thought, 
ſaid he, of ſomething that will be both agree- 
able and uſeful to my dear maſter. John 
Wyatt, Sir Philip Harclay's ſervant, is now 
upon a viſit at his father's; I have heard that 
he goes home ſoon ; now he would be both 
a guide, and companion on the way.— That 
is, indeed, a happy circumſtance, ſaid Ed- 
mund ; but how ſhall we know certainly 
the time of his departure: Why, Sir, I will 
go 
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0 to him, and enquire: and bring you word 
directly.— Do ſo, ſaid Edmund, and you will 
oblige me greatly. — But, Sir, ſaid Oſwald, I 
think it will be beſt not to let John Wyatt 
know who is to be his companion; only let 
Joſeph tell him that a gentlemen is going to 
viſit his maſter: And, if poſſible, prevail upon 
him to ſet out this night. Do ſo, my good 
friend, ſaid Edmund; and tell him, further, 
that this perſon has buſineſs of great conſe- 
quence to communicate to his Maſter, and 
cannot delay his journey on any account. I 
will do this, you may depend, faid Joſeph, 
and acquaint you with my ſucceſs as foon as 
poſſible ; but, Sir, you muſt not go without 
a guide, at any rate: I truſt I ſhall not, ſaid 
Edmund, though I go alone; he that has re- 
ceived ſuch a call as I have, can want no other, 
nor fear any danger. 
They converſed on theſe points till they 
drew near the Caſtle, when Joſeph left them 
to go on his errand, and Edmund attended 
his Lord at dinner. The Baron obſerved 
that he was ſilent and reſerved; the conver- 
ſation languiſhed on both ſides. As ſoon as 
dinner was ended, Edmund aſked permiſſion 
to go up into his own apartment; here he 


packed 


— 
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packed up ſome neceſſaries, and made a haſtyyys 


preparation for his departure. 

Afterwards he walked into the garden, re- 
volving in his mind the peculiarity of his 
ſituation, and the uncertainty of his future 
proſpects ; loſt in thought, he walked to and. 
fro in a covered walk, with his arms croſſed 
and his eyes caſt down, without perceiving 
that he was obſerved by two females who ſtood 
at a diſtance watching his motions: It was 
the Lady Emma, and her attendant, who were 
thus engaged. At length, he lifted up his 
eyes and ſaw them; he ſtood ſtill, and was 
irreſolute whether to advance or retire: They 
approached him; and, as they drew near, fair 
Emma ſpoke.—You have been ſo wrapt in 
meditation, Edmund, that I am apprehenſive 
of ſome new vexation that I am yet a ſtranger 
to: Would it were in my power to leſſen 
thoſe you have already! But tell me if I. 
gueſs truly? He ſtood ſtill jirreſolute, he 
anſwered with heſitation. Oh, Lady I am 
am grieved, I am concerned, to be the 
cauſe of ſo much confuſion in this noble fa- 
mily, to which I am ſo much indebted: I fee 
no way to leſſen theſe evils but to remove the 
cauſe of them. — Meaning yourſelf? ſaid ſhe. 


— Certainly, 
” "4 
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'\&—Certainly, Madam; and I was meditating 
on my departure. But, ſaid ſhe, by your de- 
parture you will not remove the cauſe. Ho 
Jo, Madam ?—Becauſe you are not the cauſe, 

but thoſe you will leave behind you.— Lady 
Emma! How can you affect this ignorance, 
Edmund? You know well enough it is that 
odious Wenlock, your enemy and my aver- 
fion, that has cauſed all this miſchief among 
us, and will much more, if he is not re- 
moved.— This, Madam, is a ſubject that it 
becomes me to be filent upon: Mr. Wen- 
lock is your Kinſman ; he is not my friend; 
and for that reaſon I ought not to ſpeak a- 
gainſt him, nor you to hear it from me: If he 
has uſed me ill, I am recompenſed by the ge- 
nerous treatment of my Lord your father, 
who is all that is great and good ; he has al- 
lowed me to juſtify myſelf to him, and he has 
reſtored me to his good opinion, which I prize 
among the beſt gifts of Heaven : Your ami- 
able brother William thinks well of me, and 
his eſteem is infinitely dear to me; and you, 
excellent Lady, permit me to hope that you 
honour me with your good opinion: Are 
not theſe ample amends for the ill-will Mr. 
Wenlock bears me? — My opinion of you, 

3 
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Edmund, ſaid ſhe, is fixed and ſettled: it is 
not founded upon events of yeſterday, bat 
upon long knowledge and experience ; upon 
your whole conduct and character. Vou 
honour me Lady! Continue to think well of 
me, it will excite me to deſerve it. When I 
am far diſtant from this place, the remem- 
brance of your goodneſs will be a cordial to 


my heart. But why will you leave us, Ed- 


mund? Stay and defeat the deſigns of your 
enemy; you ſhall have my wiſhes and aſſiſt- 
ance.—Pardon me, Madam, that is among 
the things I cannot do, even if it were in my 


power, which it is not. Mr. Wenlock loves. 


you, Lady, and if he is ſo unhappy as to be 


your averſion, that is a puniſhment ſevere 
enough. For the reſt, I may be unfortunate 


by the wickedneſs of others, but if T am un- 


worthy, it muſt be by i own fault.—So 


then you think it is an unworthy action to 


oppoſe Mr. Wenlock ? Very well, Sir: 


Then I ſuppoſe you wiſh him ſucceſs; you' 


wiſh that I may be married to him?—1,; 


Madam! ſaid Edmund, confuſed ; what am 
I, that T ſhould give my opinion on an affair 
of ſo much conſequence? You diftreſs me 
by the queſtion. May you be happy ; may 
F you 
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you enjoy your own Wiſhes! He ſighed, he 
turned away. She called him back ; he trem- 
' bled, and kept ſilence. 

She ſeemed: to enjoy his confuſion ; ſhe 
was cruel enough to repeat the queſtion, — 
Tell me, Edmund, and truly, do you wiſh to 
ſee- me give my hand to Wenlock ? I inſiſt 
upon your anſwer. All on a ſudden he re- 
covered both his voice and courage; he ſtep- 
ped forward, his perſon erect, his counte- 
nance aſſured, his voice reſolute and intre- 
pid.— Since Lady Emma inſiſts upon my 
anſwer, ſince ſhe avows a diſlike to Wen- 
lock, ſince ſhe condeſcends to aſk my opinion, 
Iwill tell her my thoughts, my wiſhes. The 
fair Emma now trembled in her turn; ſhe 
bluſhed, looked down, and was aſhamed to 
have ſpoken ſo freely. Edmund went on; 
My moſt arden wiſhes are, that the fair 
Emma may reſerve her heart and hand till x 
certain perſon, a friend of mine, is at liberty 
to ſolicit them; whoſe utmoſt ambition is, 
firſt to deſerve; and then obtain them.— 
Your friend, Sir! ſaid Lady Emma! her 
brow clouded, her eye diſdainful. Edmund 
proceeded::—My friend is ſo particularly cir- 
cumſtanced that he eannot at preſent, with 
” propriety, 
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propriety aſk for Lady Emma's favour; but 
as ſoon as he has gained a cauſe that is yet in 
ſuſpence, he will openly declare his preten- 
ſions, and if he is unſuecefsſul, he will then 
condemn hMſelf to eternal ſilence. Lady 
Emma knew not what to think of this decla- 
ration; ſhe hoped, ſhe feared, ſhe meditated: 
but her attention was too ſtrongly excited to 
be ſatisfied without ſome gratification: after 
a pauſe, ſhe purſued the ſubject.— And this 
friend of yours, Sir, of what degree and'for- 
tune is he? Edmund ſmiled ; but, com- 
manding his emotion, he replied, his birth is 
noble, his degree and fortune uncertain. Her 
countenance fell, the ſighed; he proceeded. 
It is utterly impoſlible, ſaid he, for any 
man of inferior degree to aſpire to Lady Em- 
ma's favour ; her noble birth, the dignity of 
her beauty and virtues, ngyſt awe and keep at 
their proper diſtance all men of inferior de- 
gree and merit; they may admire, they may 
revere ; but they muſt not preſume! to ap- 
proach too near, leſt their preſumption ſhould 
meet with its puniſhment Well, Sir, ſaid 
ſhe, ſuddenly; and ſo this friend of yours has 
commiſſioned you to ſpeak in his behalf? 
He has, Madam. — Then I muſt tell you, that 


F 2 I think" 
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I think his aſſurance is very great, and yours 
not much leſs. —I am ſorry for that, Madam, 
— Tell him, that I ſhall reſerve my heart and 
hand forthe man to whom my father ſhall bid 
me give them. Very well, Lady; I am cer- 
tain my Lord loves you too well to diſpoſe 
of them againſt your inclination. How do 
you know that, Sir? But tell him, that the 
man that hopes for my favour muſt apply to 
my Lord for his.—That is my friend's in- 
tention, his reſolution, I ſhould ſay, as ſoon as 
he can do it with propriety ; and J accept 
your permiſſion for him to do ſo.—My per- 
miſſion did you ſay ! I am aſtoniſhed at your 
aſſurance! tell me no more of your friend: 
But perhaps you are pleading for Wenlock, 
all this time: It is all one to me; only, ſay 
no more.—Are you offended with me, Ma- 
dam ?—No matter,,,Sir.—Yes, it is.—I am 
ſurprized at you, Edmund ;—I am ſurprizedat 
my own temerity ; but forgive me It does 
not ſignify ; good bye t'ye, Sir. Don't leave 
me in anger, Madam; I cannot bear that: 
Perhaps I may not ſee you again for a long 
time. He looked afflicted; ſhe turned back 
I do forgive you, Edmund: I was con- 


cerned for you ; but, it ſeems, you are more 
concerned 
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concerned for every body than' for yourſelf, 
She ſighed: farewell! ſaid ſhe. Edmund 
gazed on her with tenderneſs; he approached 
her, he juſt touched her hand; his heart was 
riſing to his lips, but he recollected his ſitua- 
tion; he checked himſelf immediately; he - 
retired back, he ſighed deeply, bowed low, 
and haſtily quitted her. 

The Lady turning into another walk, he 
reached the houſe firſt, and went up again to 
his chamber; he threw himſelf upon his 
knees; prayed for a thouſand bleſſings upon 
every one of the family of his benefactor, and 
involuntarily wept at mentioning the name 
of the charming Emma, whom he was-about 
to leave abruptly, and perhaps for ever. He 
then endeavoured to compoſe himſelf, and 
once more attended the Baron ; wiſhed him 
a good night ; and withdrew to his chamber, 
till he was called upon to go again to the 
haunted apartment. 

He came down equipped for his journey, 
and went haſtily for fear of obſervation ; he 
paid his cuſtomary devotions, and ſoon after 
Oſwald tapped at the door. They conferred 
together upon the intereſting ſubject that en- 
groſſed their attention, until Joſeph came to 

F 3 them ; 
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them; who brought the reſt of Edmund's 
baggage, and ſome refreſhment for him be- 
fore he ſet out. Edmund promiſed to give 
them the earlieſt information of his ſituation 
and ſucceſs.” At the hour of twelve they 
heard the ſame groans as the night before in 
the lower apartment ; but, being ſomewhat 
familiarized to it, they were not ſo ſtrongly 
affected: Ofwald croſſed himſelf, and prayed 
for the departed ſoul ; he alſo prayed for Ed- 
mund, and recommended him to the divine 
protection: he then aroſe, and embraced 
that young man; who, alſo, took a tender 
| leave of his friend Joſeph. They then went, 
with ſilence and caution, through a long 
gallery ; they deſcended the ſtairs in the ſame 
manner; they croſſed the hall in profound 
filence, and hardly dared to breath, leſt they 
ſhould be overheard: they found ſome diffi- 
culty in opening one of the folding doors, 
which at laſt they accompliſhed ; they were 
again in jeopardy at the outward gate; at 
? length they conveyed him ſafely into the 
= ſtables : there they again embraced him, and 
prayed for his proſperity. 
He then mounted his horſe, and ſet for- 
ward to Wyatt's cottage ; he hallooed at the 
| door, 
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door, and was anſwered from within: In a 
few minutes John came out to him. What, 
is it you, Maſter Edmund ?—Huſh! faid he; 
not a word of whom Jam: I go upon private 
buſineſs, and would not with to be known. 
If you will go forward, Sir, I will ſoon 
overtake you: He did ſo; and they purſued 


their journey to the north. In the mean 


time, Oſwald and Joſeph returned in filence 
into the houſe ; they retired to their reſpective 
apartments without hearing or being heard * 
any one. 

About the dawn of day Ofwrald Wendel 
to lay his packets in the way of thoſe to 


whom they were addreſſed; after much con- 


trivance he determined to take a bold ſtep, 
and, if he were diſcovered, to frame ſome ex- 


cuſe. Encouraged by his late ſucceſs, he 


went on tip-toe into Maſter William's cham- 
ber, placed a letter upon his pillow, and 


withdrew unheard. Exulting in his heart, 


he attempted the Baron's apartment, but 
found it faſtened within; finding this ſcheme 
fruſtrated, he waited till the hour the Baron 
was expected down to bteakfaſt, and laid the 
letter and the key of. the haunted apattment 
upon the table, rat 


F 4 Soon 
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Soon after, he ſaw the Baron enter the 


breakfaſt-room ; he got out of ſight, but ſtaid 


within call, preparing himſelf for a ſummons. 


The Baron ſat down to breakfaſt; he ſaw a 
letter directed to himſelf, he opened it, and, 
to his great ſurprize, read as follows: 
The guardian of the haunted apartment 
« to Baron Fitz-Owen. To thee I remit 
ce the key of my charge, until the right owner 
« ſhall come, who will both diſcover and 
« avenge my wrongs ; then, wee be to the 
&« guilty! But let the innocent reſt in peace. 
In the mean time, let none preſume to ex- 
te plore the ſecrets of my apartment, leſt they 


“ ſuffer for their ternerity.” 


The Baron was ſtruck with amazement at 
the letter: he took up the key, examined it, 
then laid it down, and took up the letter; he 
was in ſuch confuſion of thought, he knew 
not what to do or ſay for ſeveral minutes: at 
length he called his ſervants abont him ; the 
firſt queſtion he aſked was, Where is Ed- 
mund ?-— They could not tell.— Has he been 


| Called? —Yes, my Lord, but nobody anſwer- 
ea, and the key was not in the door Where 


is Joſeph ?—Gone into the ſtables. Where 
is father Oſwald ?—In his ſtudy.—Seek him, 
| and 


— 
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and deſire him to come hither. By the time 
the Baron had read the letter over again, he 
came. | 

He had been framing a ſteady countenance 
to anſwer to all interrogatories ; as he came 
in he attentively obſerved the Baron, whoſe 
features were in ſtrong agitation ; as ſoon as 
he ſaw Oſwald, he ſpoke as one out of breath. 
Take that key, and read this letter !—He 
did ſo, ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and remain- 
ed ſilent.— Father, ſaid my Lord, what think 
you of this letter? — It is a very ſurpriſing 
one,— The contents are alarming ; where is 
Edmund ?—I do not know.—Has nobody 
ſeen him? Not that I know of.—Call my 
ſons, my kinſmen, my ſervants. —The ſer- 
vants came in.—Have any of you ſeen or 


heard of Edmund? No, was the anſwer.— 


Father, ſtep up ſtairs to my ſons and kinſmen, 
and deſire them to come down immediately. 
Oſwald withdrew; and went, firſt, to 
Maſter William's chamber. My dear Sir you 
muſt come to my Lord now directly: he has 
ſomething extraordinary to communicate to 
you. And fo have I, father; ſee what I have 
found upon my pillow! Pray, Sir, read it 


to me before you ſhew it to any body; my 


Fs Lord 


' , 
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Lord is alarmed too much already, and wants 
nothing to increaſe his conſternation. Wil. 
Ham read this letter, while Oſwald looked as 
if he was an utter ſtranger to the n, 
which were theſe 

« Whatever may be heard or ſeen, let the 
*« ſeal of friendſhip be upon thy lips. The 
* peaſant Edmund is no more: but there 


till lives a man who hopes to acknow- 


« ledge, and repay, the Lord Fitz-Owen's 
* generous care and protection; to return 
« his beloved William's vowed affection, 
« and to claim his friendſhip on terms of 
« equality.” 

What, ſaid William, can this mean ?—Tt 
is not eaſy to ſay, replied Oſwald. Can you 
tell what is the cauſe of this alarm? I can 
tell you nothing, but that my Lord deſires to 
ſee you directhy; pray make haſte down; I 
muſt go up to your brothers and k inſmen: 
Nobody knows what to think or believe. 

Maſter William went down ſtairs, and fa- 
ther Oſwald went to the malecontents : as 
foon as he entered the outward door of their 
apartment, Mr. Wenlock called out—Here 
comes the friend ; now for ſome new pro- 


poſal Gentlemen, ſaid Oſwald,” my Lord 


deſires 
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deſires your company immediately in the 
breakfaſt parlour ! What! to meet your fa- 
vourite Edmund, I ſuppoſe? ſaid Mr. Wen- 
lock. —No, Sir:—W hat then, is the matter? 
ſaid Sir Robert. Something very extraordi- 
nary has happened, Gentlemen: Edmund is 
not to be found; he diſappeared from the 
haunted apartment, the key of which was 
conveyed to my Lord in a ſtrange manner, 
with a letter from an unknown hand : my 
Lord is both ſurpriſed and concerned, and 
wiſhes to have your opinion and advice on 
the occafion.—Tell him; ſaid Sir Robert, we 
will wait upon him immediately. 

As Oſwald went away, he heard Wenlock 
fay,—So Edmund is gone, it is no matter 
how, or whither.—Another ſaid, I hope the 
ghoſt has taken him out of the way. The 
reſt laughed at the conceit, as they followed 
Oſwald down ſtairs.— They found the Baron 
and his ſon William, commenting upon the 
key and the letter. My Lord gave them to 
Sir Robert, who looked on them with marks 
of ſurpriſe and confuſion. The Baron ad- 
dreſſed him: Is not this a very ſtrange affair? 
Son Robert, lay aſide your ill humours, and 
behave to your father with the reſpe& and 

F6 affection 
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affection his tenderneſs deſerves from you, 
and give me your advice and opinion of this 
alarming ſubject. My Lord, ſaid Sir Robert, 
I am as much confounded as yourſelf: I can 
give no advice: let my couſins ſee the let- 
ter ; let us have their opinion. They read it 


in turn; they were equally ſurpriſed : but 
vr hen it came into Wenlock's hand, he pauſed 


and meditated ſome minutes; at length 
I am indeed furpriſed, and ſtill more con- 
cerned, to fee my Lord and Uncle the dupe 
of an artful contrivance; and, if he will 
permit me, I ſhall endeavour to unriddle it, 
to the confuſion of all that are concerned in 
it. Do ſo, Dick, ſaid my Lord, and you 
ſhall have my thanks for it. —T his letter, ſaid 
he, I imagine to be the contrivance of Ed- 
mund, or ſome ingenious friend of his, to 
conceal ſome deſigns they have againſt the 
peace of this family, which has been too often 


. diſturbed upon that raſcal's account. But 


what end could be propoſed by it? ſaid the 
Baron. — Why, one part of the ſcheme is to 
cover Edmund's departure, that is clear 
enough; for the reſt, we can only gueſs at it: 
Perhaps he may be concealed ſome where in 
that apartment, from whence he may ruſh 

| out 
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us; or at leaſt, alarm and terrify the family. 
The Baron ſmiled . Vou ſhoot beyond the 
mark, Sir, and overſhoot yourſelf, as you have 
done before now! you ſhew only your inve- 
teracy againſt that poor lad, whom you can- 
not mention with temper: to what pur- 
poſe ſhould he ſhut himſelf up there, to be 
ſtarved ?—Starved? no no! he has friends 


in this houſe (looking at Oſwald) who will 
not ſuffer him to want any thing: thoſe 


who have always magnified his virtues, and 
extenuated his faults, will lend a hand to help 
him in time of need; and perhaps, to aſſiſt 
his ingenious contrivances. Oſwald ſhrug- 
ged up his ſhoulders, and remained ſilent. 
This is a ſtrange fancy of yours, Dick, 
ſaid my Lord: but I am willing to purſue 


it; firſt, to diſcover what you drive at; and, 


ſecondly, to ſatisfy all that are here preſent of 
the truth or falſehood of it, that they may 


know what value to ſet upon your ſagacity 


hereafter. Let us all go over that apartment 
together; and let Joſeph be called to attend 
us thither. Oſwald offered to call him, but 
Wenlock ſtopped him.—No, father, ſaid he, 
you muſt ſtay with us; we want your ghoſtly 

counſel 


out in the night, and either rob or murder 
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council and advice : Joſeph ſhall have no pri- 
vate conference with yo W hat mean you, 
ſaid Oſwald, to inſinuate to my Lord againſt 
me, or Joſeph? But your ill-will ſpares no- 
body. It will one day be known who is the 
diſturber of the peace of this family; I wait 
for that time, and am filent. 

Joſeph came ; when he was told whither 
they were going, he looked hard at Oſwald. 
Wenlock obſerved them: Lead the way, fa- 
ther, ſaid he; and Joſeph ſhall follow us. 
Oſwald ſmiled:— We will go where heaven 
permits us, ſaid he; alas! the wiſdom of 
man can neither haſten, nor retard, its de- 
erees. : 

They followed the father up ſtairs, and 
went directly to the haunted apartment. The 
Baron unlocked the door ; he bid Joſeph 
open the ſhutters, and admit the day-light, 
which had been excluded for many years. 
They went over the rooms above ſtairs, and 
then deſcended the ſtaircaſe, and through the 
lower rooms in the ſame manner. However, 
they overlooked the cloſet, in which the fatal 
| ſecret was concealed ; the door was covered 
with tapeſtry, the ſame as the room, und 


united ſo well, that it ſeemed but one piece. 
Wenlock 
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Wenlock tauntingly deſired father Oſwald, to 


introduce them to the ghoſt. The father, in 
reply, aſked them where they ſhould find 


Edmund ?—Do you think, ſaid he, that he 


lies hid in my pocket, or in Joſeph's? —'Tis 
no matter, anſwered he; thoughts are free. 
My opinion of you, Sir, ſaid Oſwald, is 
not founded upon thoughts : I judge of men 
by their actions; a rule, I believe, it will not 
ſuit you to be tried by. None of your ins» 
ſolent admonitions, father! returned Wen- 
lock: this is neither the time nor the place 
for them. That is truer than you are aware 
of, Sir; I mean not to enter into the ſubject 
juſt now.—Be ſilent, faid my Lord. I ſhall 
enter into this ſubject with you hereafter ; 
then look you be prepared for it! In the 
mean time, do you, Dick Wenlock, anſwer 


to my queſtions. Do you think Edmund is 


concealed in this apartment? — No, Sir. 
Do you think there is any myſtery in it ?!— 
No, my Lord.—Is it haunted, think you? 


No, I think not. — Should you be afraid to 


try?—In what manner, my Lord? Why, 
you have ſhewn your wit upon the ſubject, 
and I mean to ſhew your courage ; you, and 


Jack Markham your confidant, ſhall fleep ' 


here 
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here three nights, as Edmund has done be- 
fore. Sir, ſaid Sir Robert, for what purpoſe? 
I ſhould be glad to underſtand why.—T have 
my reaſons, Sir, as well as your kinſmen 
there. —No reply, Sirs! I inſiſt upon being 
obeyed in this point. Joſeph, let the beds be 
well aired, and every thing made agreeable to 
the Gentlemen: if there is any contrivance 
to impoſe upon me, they, I am ſure, will have 
pleaſure in detecting it; and, if not, I ſhall 
obtain my end in making theſe rooms habi- 
table. Oſwald, come with me; and the reſt 
may go where they liſt till dinner-time. 

The Baron went with Oſwald into the 
parlour. Now, tell me father, ſaid he, do 
you diſapprove what I have done Quite 
the contrary, my Lord, ſaid he; I entirely 
approve it.— But you do not know all my 
reaſons for it. Yeſterday Edmund's behavi- 
our was different from what J have ever ſeen 
it; he is naturally frank and open in all his 
ways; but he was then ſilent, thoughtful, 
abſent ; he ſighed deeply, and once I ſaw 
tears ſtand in his eyes: Now, I do ſuſpect 
there is ſomething uncommon in that apart- 
ment; that Edmund has diſcovered the ſecret: | 
and, fearing to diſcloſe it, he is fled away 
from 
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from che houſe. As to this letter, perhaps, 


he may have written it to hint that there is 


more than he dares reveal; I tremble at the 
hints contained in it, though I ſhall appear to 
make light of it: but I and mine are inno- 
cent; and if Heaven diſcloſes the guilt of 
others, I ought to adore and ſubmit to its de- 
crees, —T hat is prudently and piouſly re- 
ſolved, my Lord; let us do our duty, and 
leave events to Heaven. — But, father, I have 
a further view in obliging my kinſmen to 
ſleep there: if any thing ſhauld appear to 


them, it is better that it ſhould only be known. 


to my own family; if there is nothing in it, 
J ſhall put to the proof the courage and ve- 
racity of my two kinſmen, of whom I think 
very indifferently. I mean ſhortly to enquire 
into many things I have heard lately to their 
diſadvantage; and, if I find them guilty; 
they ſhall not eſcape with impunity.—-My 
Lord, ſaid Oſwald, you judge like yourſelf ; 
| wiſh you to make inquiry concerning them, 
and believe the reſult will be to their con- 
fuſion, and your Lordſhip will be enabled to 
re-eſtabliſh the peace of your family. 


During this converfation, Oſwald was 
upon his guard, leſt any thing ſhould eſcape- 


that 
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that might create ſuſpicion. He withdrew as 
ſoon as he could with decency, and left the 
Baron meditating what all theſe things ſhould 
mean : he feared there was ſome misfortune 
impending over his houſe, though he knew 
not from what cauſe. N 
Hie dined with his children and kinſmen, 
and ſtrove to appear chearful ; but a gloom 
was perceivable through his deportment. Sir 
Robert was reſerved and reſpectful; Mr. 
William was ſilent and attentive ; the reſt 
of the family dutifully aſſiduous to my Lord: 
only Wenlock and Markham were fullen and 
chagrined. The Baron detained the young 
men the whole afternoon ; he ſtrove to amuſe 
and to be amuſed; he ſhewed the great- 
eſt affection and parental regard to his chil- 
dren, and endeavoured to conciliate their af- 
fections, and engage their gratitude by kind- 
neſs. Wenlock and Markham felt their 
courage abate as the night approached: at 
the hour of nine, old Joſeph came to conduct 
them to the haunted apartment; they took 
leave of their kinſmen, and went up ſtairs 
with heavy hearts. 4 
They found the chamber ſet in order for 
them, and a table ſpread with proviſion and 
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good liquor to keep up their ſpirits. —Itſeems, 
{aid Wenlock, that your friend Edmund was 
obliged to you for his accommodations here. 
— Sir, ſaid Joſeph, his accommodations were 
bad enough the firſt night; but, afterwards, 
they were bettered by my Lord's orders. 
Owing to your officious cares, ſaid Wenlock: 
—T own it, ſaid Joſeph, and I am not aſham- 
ed of it. Are you not anxious to know what 
is become of him? ſaid Markham.—Not 
at all, Sir; I truſt he is in the beſt protection; 
ſo good a young man as he is, is ſafe every 
where, —Y ou ſee, coufin Jack, faid Wenlock, 
how this villain has ſtole the hearts of my 
uncle's ſervants: I ſuppoſe this canting old 
fellow knows where he is, if the truth were 


known. — Have you any further commands 


for me, Gentlemen? ſaid the old man. No, 
not we. — Then I am ordered to attend my 
Lord, when you have done with me.— 00, 
then, about your buſineſs. Joſeph went T_ 
glad to be diſmiſſed. 

What ſhall we do, couſin Jack, ſaid Wen- 
lock, to paſs away the time? it is plaguy dull 
ſitting here. Dull enough, ſaid Markham; 
I think the beſt thing we can do, is to go to 
bed, and ſleep it away. —Faith, fays Wenlock, 

I am 
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I am in no diſpoſition to fleep ! Who would 
have thought the old man would have obliged 
us to ſpend the night here? Don't ſay vs, I 
beg of you ; it was all your own doing, re- 
plied Markham.— did not intend he ſhould 
have taken me at my word.—Then you 
ſhould have ſpoken more cautiouſly. I have 
always been governed by you, like a feol as I 
am; you play the braggart, and I ſuffer for 
it: But they®egin to ſee through your fine- 
ſpun arts and contrivances, and I believe you 
will meet with your deſerts one day or other. 
— What now ? do you mean to affront me, 
Jack? Know, that ſome are born to plan, 
others to execute; I am one of the former, 
thou of the latter: Know your friend, or 
Or what? replied Markham; do you 
mean to threaten me? If you do !—What 
then, ſaid Wenlock.— Why, then, I will try 
which of us two is the beſt man, Sir! Upon 
this Markham aroſe, and put himſelf into a 
poſture of defence. Wenlock perceiving he 
was ſerious in his anger, beganto ſoothe him; 
he perſuaded, he flattered, he promiſed great 
things, if he would be compoſed, Mark- 
ham was ſullen, uneaſy, reſentful ; - when- 


ever he ſpoke, it was to upbraid Wenlock 
with 


ee 
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with his treachery and falſehood. Wenlock 
tried all his eloquence to get him into a 
good humour, but in vain; he threatened to 
acquaint his Uncle with all that he knew, 
and to exculpate himfelf at the other's ex- 
pence. - Wenlock began to find his choler 
riſe ;- they were both almoſt choaked with 
rage; and, at length, they both roſe with a 
reſolution to fight. 
As they ſtood with their fiſts clenched, on 
à ſudden they were alarmed with a diſmal 
groan from the room underneath. They 
ſtood like ſtatues, petrified by fear, yet liſten- 
ing with trembling expectation: A ſecond 
groanincreaſed their conſternation ; and, ſoon 
after, a third completed it. They ſtaggered 
to a ſeat, and ſunk down upon it, ready 408 
faint; preſently, all the doors flew open, 4 
pale glimmering light appeared at the PE: a; 2 
from the ſtaircaſe, and a man in complete” 
armour, entered the room: He ſtood” with 
one hand extended, pointing to the outward 
door; they took the hint, and crawled away--. 
as faſt as fear would let them; they ſtaggered | 
along the gallery, and from thence to the 
Baron's apartment, where Wenlock ſunk 
au down 
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down: in a {woon, and Markham had juſt. 
ſtrength enough to knock at the door. 

The ſervant who ſlept in the outward room 
alarmed his Lord: Markham cried out For 


+ Heayen's ſake, let us in! Upon hearing his 


voice, the door was opened, and Markham 
approached his Uncle in ſuch an attitude of 
fear, as excited a degree of it in the Baron. 
He pointed to Wenlock, who was with ſome 
difficulty recovered from the fit he was fallen 
into; the ſervant was terrified, he rung the 
alarm-bell ; the ſervants came running from 
all parts to their Lord's apartment; The 
young Gentlemen came likewiſe, and pre- 
ſently all was confuſion, and the terror was 
univerſal. Oſwald; who gueſſed tlie buſineſs, 
was the only one that could queſtion. them; 
he aſked ſeveral times,. — What is the matter 
Markham at laſt anſwered him: — We have 
ſeen the ghoſt!—Al] regard to ſecreſy was 
now at an end; the echo ran through the 

whole family: — They have ſeen the ghoſt! 
The Baron deſired. Oſwald: to talk to the 
young men, and endeavour to quiet the 
diſturbance. He came forward; he com- 
forted ſome, he rebuked others; he bad the 
ſervants ret;ze into the outward room: The 
Baron 
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Baron, with his ſons and kinſmegggemained 
in the bed-chamber.—It is very unfortunate, 
ſaid Oſwald, that this affair ſhould be made 
ſo public; ſurely theſe young men might 

have related what they had ſeen, without 

alarming the whole family ; I am very'much 
concerned upon my Lord's account. I thank 
vou, father, ſaid the Baron; but prudence 
was quite overthrown here: Wenlock was 
half dead, and Markham half diſtraRed ; the 
family were alarmed without my being able 
to prevent it: But let us hear what theſe poor 
terrified creatures ſay. Oſwald demanded, 
— What have you ſeen, Gentlemen ?—The 
ghoſt! ſaid Markham. — In what form did it 
appear? — A man in armour, —Di& it ſpeak 
to you? No. What did it do to terrify you 
fo much? —AIt ſtood at the fartheſt door, and 
pointed to the outward door, as if to have us 
leave the room; we did not wait for a ſecond 
notice, but came away as faſt as we could.— 
Did it follow you? No. Then you need 
not have raiſed ſuch a diſturbance. Wenlock 
lifted up his head, and ſpoke :—I believe, fa- 
ther, if you had been with us, you would not 
have ſtood upon ceremonies any more than 


we did. I wiſh my Lord would fend you to 


} . pariey | 
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parley with, the ghoſt; for without doubt, 
you are better qualified than we.—My Lord, 
faid Oſwald, I will go thither, with your 
permiſſion ; I will ſee that every thing is ſafe, 
and bring the key hack to you: Perhaps this 
may help to diſpel the fears that have been 
raiſed; at leaſt, I will try to do it. I thank 
you, father, for your good offices; do as you 
-pleaſe. 

Oſwald went into the outward room. I am 
going, ſaid he, to ſhut up the apartment: 
The young gentlemen have been more 
frightened than they had occaſion for ; I will 
try to account for it. Which of you will go 
with me? They all drew back, except Joſeph, 
who offered to bear him company. They 
went into the bed-room in the haunted apart- 
ment, and found every thing quiet there. 
They put out the fire, extinguiſhed the lights, 
locked the door, and brought away the key. 
As they returned, — I thought how it would 
be, ſaid Joſeph. Huſh! not a word, ſaid 
Oſwald ; you find we are ſuſpected of ſome- 
thing, though they know not what. Wait 
till you are called upon, and then we will 

both ſpeak to purpoſe. They carried the key 
to the Baron. Wael 15S 


all 
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as we can teſtify. —Did you aſk Joſeph to go 
with you, ſaid the Baron, or did he offer him- 


ſelf / My Lord, I aſked if any body would 


go with me, and they all declined it but he; 
I thought proper to have a- witneſs beſide 
myſelf, for whatever might be ſeen or heard. 
— Joſeph, you was ſervant to the late Lord 
Lovel ; what kind of man was he?—A very 
comely man, pleaſe your Lordſhip.— Should 
you know him if you were to ſee him ?—F 
cannot ſay, my Lord.—Would you have any 
objection to fleep a night in that apart- 
ment ?—I beg,—I hope,—I beſeech your 


Lordſhip not to command me to do it !— 


You are then afraid; why did you offer your- 
felf to go thither ?—Becauſe I was not fo 
much frightened as the reſt.—-I wiſh you 
would lie a night there; but I do not inſiſt 
upon it,-My Lord, I am a poor ignorant 
old man, not fit for ſuch an undertaking : 
belide, if I ſhould ſee the ghoſt, and if it 
ſhould be the perſon of my Maſter, and if it 
ſhould tell me any thing, and bid me keep 
it ſecret, I ſhould not dare to diſcloſe it ; 
and then what ſervice ſhould I do your Lord- 
ſhip ? That is true, indeed, ſaid the Baron. 

G This 


All is quiet in the apartment, M Oſwald, 
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This ieh, ſaid Sir Robert, is both a 
ſimple and an artful one: you ſee, however, 
that Joſeph is not a man for us to depend 
upon : he regards the Lord Lovel, though 
dead, more than Lord Fitz-Owen, living ; 
he calls him his Maſter, and promiſes to keep 
his ſecrets. What ſay you, father? Is the 
ghoſt your. Maſter, or your friend? are you 
under any obligation to keep his ſecrets !— 
Sir, ſaid Oſwald, I anſwer as Joſeph does; I 
would ſooner die than diſcover a ſecret re- 
vealed in that manner. —I thought as much, 
ſaid Sir Robert ; there is a myſtery in father 
Oſwald's behaviour, which I cannot compre- 
hend.—Do not refle& upon the father, ſaid 
the Baron, I have no cauſe to complain of 
him; perhaps the myſtery may be too ſoon 
explained: but let us not anticipate evils. 
Oſwald and Joſeph have ſpoken like good 
men; I am fatished with their anſwers; let 
us, who are innocent, reſt in peace ; and let 
us endeavour to reſtore peace in the family ; 
and do you father, aſſiſt us. With my belt 
- ſervices, ſaid Oſwald. He called the ſervants 
in: let nothing be mentioned out of doors, 
ſaid he, of what has lately paſſes within, 
eſpecially in the ealt apartment; the young 
Gentlemen 
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Gentlemen had not ſo much gaſon to be 
frightened as they apprehended ; a piece of 
furniture fell down in the rooms underneath, 
which made the noiſe that alarmed them ſo 
much : but I can certify that all things in 
the rooms are in quiet, and there is nothing to 


fear. All of you attend me in the chapel in - 


an hour; do your duties, put your truſt in 


God, and obey your Lord, and you will find 


every thing go right as it uſed to do. 

They diſperſed; the ſun roſe, the day came 
on, and every thing went on in the uſual 
courſe : but the ſervants were not ſo eaſily 
| ſatisfied ; they whiſpered that ſomething was 


wrong, and expected the time that ſhould ſet 


all right. — The mind of the Baron was em- 
ployedin meditating upon theſe circumſtances, 
that ſeemed to him the forerunners of ſome 
great events: he ſometimes thought of Ed- 
mund ; he ſighed for his expulſion, and la- 
mented the uncertainty of his fate; but, to 
his family, he appeared eaſy, and ſatisfied. 
From the time of Edmund's departure, 
the fair Emma had many uneaſy hours ; ſhe 
wiſhed to inquire after him, but feared to 
ſhew any ſolicitude concerning him: The 


next day, when her brother William came 


G 2 into 
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into her apartment, ſhe took courage to aſk a 
queſtion.— Pray, brother, can you give any 
gueſs what is become of Edmund? No, ſaid 
he (with a ſigh); why do you aſk me?— 
Becauſe, my dear William, I ſhould think 
if any body Knew it muſt be you; and I 
thought he loved you too well to leave you in 
ignorance ; but don't you think he left the 
& Caſtle in a very ſtrange manner ?—I do, my 
dear; there is 4 myſtery in every circumſtance 
of his departure: nevertheleſs (I will truſt 
you With a ſecret) he did not leave the Caſtle 
without making a diſtinction in my favour, — 
J thought ſo, ſaid the ; but you might tell 
me what you know about him.—Alas! my 
dear Emma! I know nothing: When I ſaw 
him laſt, he ſeemed a good deal affected, as it 
he were taking leave of me; and I had a 
foreboding that we parted for a longer time 
than uſual. Ah! ſo had TI, faid ſhe, when 
he parted from me in the garden. — What 
leave did he take of you, Emma ?—She 
bluſhed and helitated to tell him all that 
paſſed between them; but he begged, per- 
ſuaded, infiited ; and at length, under the 
ſtrongeſt injunctions of ſecreſy, ſhe told him 


all. He Taid, that Edmund's behaviour on 
| * that 
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that occaſion was as myſterious as the reſt of 
his conduct; but now you have revealed 
your ſecret, you- have a right to know mine. 
He then gave her the letter he found upon his 
pillow; ſhe read it with great emotion. 
Saint Winifred aſſiſt me! ſaid ſhe : what can 
I think ? The peaſant Edmund is no more 
« but there lives one, that is, to my 
thinking, Edmund lives, but is no peaſant. 
Go on, my dear, ſaid William; I like your 
explanation. — Nay, brother, I only gueſs; 

but what think you? I believe we think 
alike in more than one reſpect, that he meant 
to recommend no other perſon than himſelt 
to your favour; and, if he were indeed of 
noble birth, I would prefer him to a prince 
for a huſband to my Emma !—Bleſs me, ſaid 
the, do you think it poſſible that he ſhould be 
of either birth or fortune ? It is hard to ſay 
what is poſſible ! we have proof that the eaſt 
apartment is haunted : It was there that Ed- 
mund was made acquainted with many ſe- 
crets, I doubt not ; and, perhaps, his own 
fate may be involved in that of others. I am 
confident that what he ſaw and heard there, 
was the cauſe of his departure. We muſt- 
wait with patience the unravelling this intri- 
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cate affair: I believe I need not enjoin your 
ſecreſy as to what I have faid; your heart 
will be my ſecurity, —What mean you, bro- 
ther? Don't affect ignorance, my dear; you 
tove Edmund, ſo do I: it is nothing to be 
| aihamed of: It would have been ſtrange, if 
a girl of your good ſenſe had not diſtinguſhed 
a {wan among a flock of geeſe. —Dear Wil- 
liam don't let a word of this eſcape you; but 
you have taken a weight off my heart, You 
may depend that I will aot diſpoſe of my 
hand or heart till I know the end of this affair, 
William ſmiled: Keep them for Edmund's 
friend: I ſhall rejoice to ſee him in a ſituation 
to aſk them.—Huſh, my brother! not a word 
more; I hear footſteps. They were her 
eldeſt brother's, who came to aſk Mr. Wil- 
| liam to ride out with him, which finiſhed the 
conference. | 
The fair Emma from this time affumed an 
air of ſatisfaction; and William frequently 
ſtole away from his companions to talk with 
his ſiſter upon their favourite ſubject. 
While theſe things paſſed at the Caſtle of 
Lovel, Edmund, and his companion John 
Wyatt, proceeded on their journey to Sir 


Philip Harclay's ſeat; they converſed together 
on 


% 
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on the way, and Edmund found him a man 
of underftanding, though not improved by 
education; he alſo diſcovered that John loved 
his Maſter, and reſpected him even to vene- 
ration; from him he learned many parti- 
culars concerning that worthy Knight. 
Wyatt told him, that Sir Philip maintained 
twelve old ſoldiers who had been maimed 
and difabled in the wars, and had no proviſion 
made for them ; alſo ſix old officers, who had I 
been unfortunate, and were grown grey with- | 
out preferment ; he likewiſe mentioned the 
Greek Gentleman, his maſter's captive and : 
friend, as a man eminent for valour and 3 
piety; but, beſide theſe, ſaid Wyatt, there 2 
are many others who eat of my Maſter's 
bread, and drink of his cup, and who join in 2 
bleſſings and prayers to Heaven for their noble 
benefaQor ; his ears are ever open to diſtreſs 
his hand to relieve it, and he ſhares in every 
good man's joys and bleſſings. — Oh, what a 
glorious character! ſaid Edmund; how my 
heart throbs with wiſhes to imitate ſuch a 
man ? Oh, that I might reſemble him though 
at ever fo great a diſtance! Edmund was 
never weary of hearing the actions of this 
truly great man, nor Wyatt with relating 
G 4 them; 
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them ; and, during three days journey, there 
were but few pauſes in their converſation. 
The fourth day, when they came within 
view of the houſe, Edmund's heart began to 
raiſe doubts of his reception. —If, ſaid he, 
Sir Philip ſhould not receive me kindly, if he 
ſhould reſent my long neglect, and diſown my 
acquaintance, it would be no more than 
juſtice. 
He ſent Wyatt before, to notify his arrival 
to Sir Philip, while he waited at the gate, full 
of doubts and anxieties concerning his recep- 
tion. Wyatt was met and congratulated on 
his return by moſt of his fellow-ſervants; he 
aſked, Where is my Maſter ?—In the par- 
lour.— Are any ſtrangers with him ?—No, 
only his own family.—Then I will ſhew my- 
felf to him He preſented himſelf before Sir 
Philip.—So, John, ſaid he, you are welcome 
home! I hope you left your parents and re- 
lations well. All well, thank God! and 
ſend their humble duty to your Honour, and 
they pray for you every day of their lives; I 
hope your Honour is in good health. Very 
well. — Thank God for that! but, Sir, I have 
ſomething further to tell you ; I have had a 
companion all the way home, a perſon who 
comes 
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comes to wait on your Honour, on buſineſs of 
great conſequence, as he ſays. Who is that, 
John ?—It is Maſter Edmund Twyford, from 
the Caſtle of Lovel—Young Edmund! ' ſays: 
Sir Philip ſurpriſed : Where ighe ?—At the: 
gate, Sir—Why did you leave him there ?— 
Becauſe he bad me come before, and acquaint» A 
your Honour, that he waits your pleaſure.— | 
Bring him hither, ſaid Sir Philip ; tell him E 
ſhall be glad to ſee him. ; 2 
John made haſte to deliver his meſſage, and 
Edmund followed him in filence into Sir 
Philip's preſence : He bowedꝭ low, and kept 
at diſtance. Sir Philip held out his hand, 
and bad him approach. As he drew near, 
he was ſeized with an univerſal trembling; | * 
he kneeled down, took his hand, kiſſed ity, * 
and preſſed it to his heart in ſilence. +. 1453 1.8 
You are welcome, young man! ſaid Sit 
Philip ; take courage, and ſpeak for yourſelf.. 
Edmund ſighed: deeply ; he at length broke- 
ſilence with difficulty.—I am come thus far, 4 
noble Sir, to throw myſelf at your feet, and | 
implore your protection. You are, under 
God; my only reliance. I receive you, ſaid 
Sir Philip, with all my heart! Your perſon, 
is greatly improved ſince L ſaw you laſt, and 
G5 I hops 
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F hope your mind is equally fo; I have heard 
a great character of you from fome that knew 
you in France. I remember the promiſe I 
made you long ago, and am ready now to fulfit 
It, upon condition that you have done no- 
thing to diſgrace the good opinion I formerly 
entertained of you; and am ready to ſerve 
you in any thing conſiſtent with my own 
honour. Edmund kiſſed the hand that was 
extended to raife him.— ] accept your fa- 
vour, Sir, upon this condition only ; and if 
ever you find me to impoſe upon your cre- 
dulity, or encroach on your goodneſs, may 
you renounce me from that moment! 
Enough, ſaid Sir Philip; rife, then, and let 
me embrace you: You are truly welcome! 
—Oh, noble Sir, ſaid Edmund, I have a 
ſtrange ſtory to tell you; but it muſt be by 
ourſelves, with only Heaven to bear witneſs 
to what paſſes between us.— Very well, ſaid 
Sir Philip; I am ready to hear you: But firſt, 
go and get ſome refreſhment after your jour- 
ney, and then come to me again: John 
Wyatt will attend you. I want no refreſh- 
ment, ſaid Edmund; and I cannot eat or 
drink till I have told my buſineſs to your 
Honour. Well then, ſaid Sir Philip, come 

| along 
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along with me. He took the youth by the 
hand, and led him into another parlour, leav- 
ing his friends in great ſurpriſe, what this 
young man's errand could be: John Wyatt 
told them all that he knew relating to Ed- 
mund's birth, character, and ſituation. 

When Sir Philip had ſeated his young 
friend, he liſtened in ſilence to the ſurpriſing 
tale he had to tell him. Edmund told him 
briefly the moſt remarkable circumſtances of 
his life, from the time when he firſt ſaw and 
liked him, till his return from France; but 
from that æra, he related at large every thing 
that had happened, recounting every inte- 
reſting particular, which was imprinted on his 
memory in ſtrong and laſting characters. 
Sir Philip grew every moment more affected 
by the recital ; "ſometimes he claſped his 
hands together, he lifted them up to Heaven, 
he ſmote his breaſt, he ſighed, he exclaime@ 
aloud ; when Edmund related his dream, he 
breathed ſhort, and ſeemed to devour him 
with attention; when he deſcribed the fatal 
cloſet, he trembled, ſighed, ſobbed, and was 
almoſt ſuffocated with his agitations: But 
when he related all that had paſſed between his 
_—_— mother and himſelf, and finally pro- 
xe G 6 duced 
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duced the jewels, the proofs of his birth, 
and the death of his unfortunate mother he 


flew to him, he preſſed him to his boſom, he 


ſtrove to ſpeak, but ſpeech was for ſome 
minutes denied: He wept aloud; and, at 


length, his words found their way in broken 
exclamations — Son of my deareſt friend 
dear and precious relic of a noble houſe!— 
child of Providence the beloved of Heaven! 
welcome! thrice welcome to my arms! 
—to my heart !—I will be thy parent from 
henceforward, and thou ſhalt. be indeed my 
child, my heir! My mind told me from the 
firſt moment I beheld thee, that thou wert 
the image of my friend! my heart then 
opened itſelf to receive thee, as his offspring. 
I had a ſtrange foreboding that I was to be 
thy protector. I would then have made thee 


my own; but Heaven orders things for the 


beſt; it made thee the inſtrument. of this 
diſcovery and in its own time and manner 
conducted thee to my arms. Praiſe be to God 
for his wonderful doings toward the children 
of men! every thing that has befallen thee is 
by his direction, and he will not leave his 
work unfiniſhed; I truſt that I ſhall be his 
inſtrument to do juſtice om the guilty, and to 
reſtore 


— 
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reſtore the orphan of my friend to his rights 
and title. I devote myſelf to this ſervice, 
and will make it the buſineſs of my life to 
effect it. 

Edmund gave vent to his emotions, in rap- 
tures of joy and gratitude. They ſpent ſeve- 
ral hours in this way, without thinking of 
the time that paſſed ; the one enquiring, the 
other explaining and repeating, every Po 
ticular of the intereſting ſtory. , 

At length they were interrupted by the 
careful John Wyatt, who was anxious to 
know if any thing aas likely to give trouble 
to his Maſter.— Sir, faid Johng it grows dark, 
do you want a light — We want no light 
but what Heaven gives us, ſaid Sir Philip; 
I knew not whether it was dark or light.— 
I hope, ſaid John, nothing has happened, I 
hope your Honour has heard no bad tidings,— 
I—I—I hope no offence.—None at all, ſaid 
the good. Knight; I am obliged to your ſuli- 
citude for me: I have heard ſome things that 
grieve me, and others that. give me great 
pleaſure ; but the ſorrows are paſt, and the 
joys remain.— Thank God! ſaid John; I 
was afraid ſomething was the matter to give 
your Honour trouble, -I thank you, my good 

ſervant! 
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fervant! You ſee this young gentleman; 1 
would have you, John, devote yourſelf to his 
fervice: I give you to him for an attendant 
on his perſon, and-would have you ſhew your 
affection to me by your attachment to him.— 
Oh, Sir! ſaid John, in a melancholy voice; 
what have I done to be turned out of your 
fervice ?—No ſuch matter, John, ſaid Sir 
Philip; you will not leave my ſervice.— Sir, 
faid John, I would rather die than leave you. 
And, my lad, I like you too well to part 
with you; but in ſerving my friend you will 
ferve me: Know that this young man is my 
fon. Your ſon, Sir! ſaid John. Not my 
natural ſon, but my relation; my fon by 
adoption, my heir!—And will he live with 
you, Sir?—Yes, John; and I hope to die 
with him. Oh, then, I will ſerve him with 
all my heart and foul: and I will do my beſt 
to pleaſe you both.— thank you, John, and 
I will not forget your honeſt love and duty: 
I have ſo good an opinion of you that IL will 
tell you of ſome things concerning this gen- 
tleman that will entitle him to your reſpect.— 
Tis enough for me, ſaid John, to know that | 
your Honour reſpects him, to make me pay 
him as much duty as yourſelf. But, John, 
. when 
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when you know him better, you will reſpect 
him ſtill more; at preſent I ſhall only tell 
you what he is not, for you thmk him only 
the fon of Andrew Twyford.— And is he 
not, ſaid John ?—No, but his wife nurſed 
him, and he paſſed for her fon. —And does old 
Twyford know it, Sir ?—He does, and will 
dear witneſs to it ; but he is the ſon of a near 
friend of mine, of quality ſuperior to my own, 
and as ſuch you muſt ſerve and reſpect him. 
I ſhall, to be ſure, Sir ; but what name 
fhall I call him?—You ſhall know that here- 
after ; in the mean time bring a light, and 
wait on us to the other parlour. 

When John was withdrawn, Sir Philip 
faid, that is a point to be conſidered and de- 
termined immediately : It is proper that your 
ſhould aſſume a name till you can take that 
of your father ; for I chooſe you ſhould drop 
that of your foſter-father ; and I would have 
you be called by one that is reſpectable.— 
In that, and every other point, I will be 
wholly governed by you, Sir, ſaid Edmund: 
—Well then, I will give you the name of 
Seagrave : I ſhall fay that you are a relation 


of my own ; and my mother was really of 
that family. 


John 
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John ſoon returned, and attended them into 
the other parlour : Sir Philip. entered with 
Edmund in his hand. My friends, ſaid he, 
this gentleman is Mr. Edward Seagrave, the 
ſon of a dear friend and relation of mine: He 
was loſt in his infancy, brought up by a good 
woman out of pure humanity, and is but 
lately reſtored to his own family. The cir- 
cumſtances ſhall be made known hereafter : 
In the mean time, I have taken him under 
my care and protection, and will uſe all my 
power and intereſt to ſee him reſtored to his 
fortune, which is enjoyed by the uſurper 
who was the cauſe of his expulſion, and the 
death of his parents. Receive him as my re- 
lation, and friend: Zadiſky, do you embrace 
him firſt. Edmund, you and this gentleman: 
muſt love each other for my ſake ; hereafter 
you will do it for your own. They all roſe, 
each embraced and congratulated the young 
man. Zadiſky ſaid, Str, whatever griefs and 
misfortunes you may have endured, you may 
reckon them at an end, from the hour you 
are beloved and protected by Sir Philip Har- 
elay.— I firmly believe it, Sir, replied Ed- 
mund: and. my heart enjoys, already, more 


happineſs than I ever yet felt, and promiſes 
HEY me 
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me all that I can wiſh in future: his friend- 
ſhip is the earneſt Heaven gives me of its 
bleſſings hereafter. 

They fat down to ſupper with mutual 
chearfulneſs; and Edmund enjoyed the repaſt 


with more ſatisfaction than he had felt a long 


time. Sir Philip ſaw his countenance brighten 


up, and looked on him with heart-felt plea- F 


ſure. Every time I look on you, ſaid he, re- 
minds me of your father ; you are the ſame 
perſon I loved twenty-three years ago: I re- 
joĩce to ſee you under my roof. Go to your 
repoſe early, and to-morrow we will conſult 


farther. Edmund withdrew, and enjoyed 2 


night of ſweet undiſturbed repoſe. 

The next morning Edmund aroſe in per- 
fe health and ſpirits ; he waited on his be- 
nefactor. They were ſoon after joined by 
Zadiſky, who ſhewed great attention and re- 
ſpect to the youth, and offered him his beſt 
ſervices without reſerve. Edmund accepted 
them with equal reſpect and modeſty ; and 
hnding himſelf at eaſe, began to diſplay his 
amiable qualities. They breakfaſted toge- 
ther ; afterwards, Sir Philip defired Edmund 
to walk out with him. 


As 
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As ſoon as they were out of hearing, Sir 
Philip ſaid, — I could not fleep laſt night for 
thinking of your affairs; I laid ſchemes for 
you, and rejected them again. We muſt lay 
our plan before we begin to act. What ſhall 
be done with this treacherous kinſman ! this 
inhuman monſter ! this aſſaſſin of his neareſt 
relation? I will riſk my life and fortune 
to bring him to juſtice. Shall I go to court, 
and demand juſtice of the King ? or ſhall I 
accuſe him of the murder, and make him ſtand 
a public trial? if I treat him as a Baron of 
the realm, he muſt be tried by his peers ; if as 
a commoner, he muſt be tried at the county 
aſſize: but we muſt ſhew reaſon why he 
. ſhould be degraded from his title. Have you 
any thing to propoſe? Nothing, Sir; I have 
only to with that it might be as private as 
poſlible, for the ſake of my noble benefaCtor, 
the Lord Fitz-Owen, upon whom ſome part 
of the family diſgrace would naturally fall ; 
and that would be an ill return for all his 
| Kindneſs and generoſity to me. That is a 
generous and grateful conſideration on your 
part ; but you owe {till more to the memory 
of your injured parents. However, there is 


yet another way that ſuits me better than any 
hitherto 
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hitherto propoſed: I will challenge the traitor 
to meet me in the field ; and, if he has ſpirit 
enough to anſwer my call, I will there bring 
him to Juſtice ; if not, I will bring him to a 
public trial. | 
No, Sir, ſaid Edmund, that is my province. 
Should I ſtand by and ſee my noble, gallant 
friend expoſe his life for me, I ſhould be un- 
worthy to bear the name of that friend whom 
you ſo much lament. It will become his ſon 
to vindicate his name, and revenge his death. 
J will be the challenger, and no other. —And 
do you think he will anſwer the challenge of 
an unknown youth, with nothing but his pre- 
tenſions to his name and title? Certainly not. 
Leave this matter to me: I'll think of a way 
that will oblige him to meet me at the houſe 
of a third perſon who is known to all the par- 
ties concerned, and where we will have au- 
thentic witneſſes of all that paſſes between 
him and me, I will deviſe the time, place, 
and manner, and ſatisfy all your ſcruples. 
Edmund offered to reply ; but Sir Philip bad 
him be ſilent, and let him proceed in his own 
way. 
He then led him over his eſtate, and ſhewed, 
him every thing deſerving his notice: he told 
him 
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him all the particulars of his domeſtic ceco- 
nomy; and they returned home in time to 
meet their friends at dinner. 

They ſpent ſeveral days in conſulting how 
to bring Sir Walter to account, and in im- 
proving their friendſhip and confidence in 
each other. Edmund endeared himſelf ſo 
much to his friend and patron, that he de- 
clared him his adopted ſon and heir before alt 
his friends and ſervants, and ordered them to 
reſpect him as ſuch. He every day improved 
their love and regard for him, and became the 
darling of the whole family. 

After much conſideration, Sir Philip fixed 
his reſolutions, and began to execute his pur- 
poſes. He ſet out for the ſeat of the Lord 
Clifford, attended by Edmund, M. Zadiſky, 
and two ſervants. Lord Clifford received 
them with kindneſs and hoſpitality. 

Sir Philippreſented Edmund to Lord Clif- 
ford and his family, as his near relation and 
preſumptive heir: they ſpent their evening in 
the pleaſures of convivial mirth and hoſpitable 
entertainment. The next day Sir Philip be- 
gan to open his mind to Lord Clifford, in- 
forming him that both his young friend and 


kimſelf had received great injuries from the 
preſent. 
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preſent Lord Lovel, for which they were re- 
ſolved to call him to account ; but that, for 
many reaſons, they were deſirous to have 
proper witneſſes of all that ſhould paſs be- 
tween them, and begging the favour of his 
Lordſhip to be the principal one. Lord Clifford 
acknowledged the confidence placed in him; 
and beſought Sir Philip to let him be the ar- 
bitrator between them. Sir Philip affured 
him, that their wrongs would not admit of 
arbitration, as he ſhould hereafter judge ; but 
that he was unwilling to explain them further 
till he knew certainly whether or not the Lord 
Lovel would meet him ; for, if he refuſed, 
he muſt take another method with him. 

Lord Clifford was deſirous to know the 
grounds of the quarrel ; but Sir Philip de- 
clined entering into particulars at preſent, 
alluring him of a full information hereafter. 
He then ſent M. Zadiſky, attended by John 
Wyatt, and a ſervant of Lord Clifford, with 
a letter to Lord Lovel ; the contents were as 
tollow : 

« My Lord Lovel! 

Sir Philip Harclay earneſtly deſires to 
* ſee you at the houſe of Lord Clifford, 
where he waits to call you to account for 

« the 


* 
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« the injuries done by you to the late Ar. 
« thur Lord Lovel, your kinſman: if you 
« accept his demand, he will make the Lord 
Clifford a witneſs and a judge of the cauſe ; 
« if not, he will expoſe you publicly as a 
cc traitor-and a coward. Pleaſe to anſwer 
« this letter, and he will acquaint you with 
ce the time, place, and manner of the meet- 
« ing. 
« Py1iL1P HARCLAY,” 
Zadiſky preſented the letter to Lord Lovel, 
informing him that he was the friend of Sir 
Philip Harclay. He ſeemed ſurpriſed and 
confounded at the contents; but, putting on 
an haughty air; I know nothing, ſaid he, of 
the buſineſs this letter hints at : but wait a 
few hours, and I will give you an anſwer. 
He gave orders to treat Zadiſky as a gentle- 
man in every reſpect, except in avoiding his 
company ; for the Greek had a ſhrewd and 
penetrating aſpect, and he obſerved every turn 
of his countenance, The next day he came 
and apologized for his abſence, and gave him 
the anſwer, ſending his reſpects to the Lord 
Clifford. The meſſengers returned with all 
ſpeed, and Sir Philip read the anſwer before 
all preſent. 
« Lord 
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„Lord Lovel knows not of any injuries 
« done by him to the late Arthur Lord Lo- 
vel, whom he ſucceeded by juſt right of 
i* inheritance ; nor of any right Sir Philip 
« Harclay has, to call to account a man to 
whom he is barely known, having ſeen 
« him only once, many years ago, at the 
% houſe of his uncle, the old Lord Lovel : 
« Nevertheleſs, Lord Lovel will not ſuffer 
any man to call his name and honour into 
« queſtion with impunity ; for which reaſon 
« he will meet Sir Philip Harclay at any 
« time, place, and in what manner he ſhall \ 
« appoint, bringing the ſame number of 
friends and dependents, that juſtice may 
be done to all parties. 


mi 


„ LOVEL.” 
"Tis well, ſaid Sir Philip: I am glad to 
find he has the ſpirit to meet me; he is an 
enemy worthy of my ſword. Lord Clifford 
then propoſed, that all parties ſhould paſs 2 
the borders, and obtain leave of the warden | 
of the Scottiſh marches to decide the quarrel 
in his juriſdiction, with a ſelect number of 
friends on both ſides. Sir Philip agreed to the 
propoſal ; and Lord Clifford wrote in his own 
naine to aſk permiſſion of the Lord Graham, 
that 
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that his friends might come there; and obtained 
it, on condition that neither party ſhould ex- 
ceeda limited number of friends and followers, 

Lord Clifford ſent choſen meſſengers to 
Lord Lovel, acquainting him with the con- 
ditions, and appointing the time, place, and 
manner of their meeting, and that he had been 
deſired to accept the office of judge of the 
field. Lord Lovel accepted the conditions, 
and promiſed to be there without fail. Lord 
Clifford notified the ſame to Lord Graham, 
warden of the marches, who cauſed a piece of 
ground to be encloſed for the liſts, and made 
preparations againſt the day appointed. 

In the interim, Sir Philip Harclay thought 
proper to ſettle his worldly affairs : he made 
Zadiſky acquainted with every circumſtance 
of Edmund's hiſtory, and the obligation that 
lay upon him to revenge the death of his 
friend, and ſee juſtice done to his heir. 
Zadiſky entered in the cauſe with an ardour 
that ſpoke the affection he bore to his friend. 
Why, ſaid he, would you not ſuffer me to 
engage this traitor ?—Your life is of too much 
conſequence to be ſtaked againſt his: but 
though I truſt that the juſtice of your cauſe 
muſt ſucceed, yet, if it ſhould happen other- 

wiſe, 


t 


. 
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wiſe, I vow to revenge you; he ſhall never 
go back from us both: However, my hope 
and truſt is, to ſee your arm the miniſter of 
juſtice. Sir Philip then ſent for a lawyer and 
made his will, by which he appointed Ed- 
mund his chief heir, by the name of Lovel, 
alias Seagrave, alias Twyford: he ordered 
that all his old friends, ſoldiers, and ſervants, 
ſhould be maintained in the ſame manner 
during their lives; he left to Zadiſky an an- 
nuity of an hundred a year, and a legacy of 
two hundred pounds; one hundred pounds to 
a certain monaſtery ; the ſame ſum to be diſtrĩ- 
buted among diſbanded ſoldiers, and the fame _ 
to the poor and needy in his neighbourhood. 
He appointed Lord Clifford joint executor 
with Edmund, and gave his will into that no- 
bleman's care, recommending Edmund to his 
favour and protection. If I live, ſaid he, I 
will make him appear to be worthy of it; if 
I die, he will want a friend. I am deſirous 
your Lordſhip, as a judge of the field, ſhould 
be unprejudiced on their fide, that you may 
judge impartially. If I die, Edmund's pre- 
tenſions die with me; but my friend Zadiſky 
will acquaint you with the fourdation of 
them. I take theſe precautions, becauſe 1 
ought to be prepared for every thing ; but 


H my 
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my heart is warm with better hopes, and 1 
truſt I ſhall live to juſtify my own cauſe, as 
well as that of my friend, who is a perſon of 
more conſequence than he appears to be. 
Lord Clifford accepted the truſt, and expreſ- 
ſed the greateſt reliance upon Sir Philip's 
honour and veracity. 's 

While theſe preparations were making for 
the great event that was to decide the preten- 
ſions of Edmund, his enemies at the caſtle of 
Lovel were brought to ſhame for their beha- 
viour to him. | 

The diſagreement between Wenlock and 
Markham had by degrees brought on an ex- 
planation of ſome parts of their conduct. 
Father Oſwald had often hinted to the Baron, 
Wenlock's envy of Edmund's ſuperior qua- 
lities, and the artifices by which he had ob- 
tained ſuch an influence with Sir Robert, 
as to make him take his part upon all occa- 
ſions. Oſwald now-took advantage of the 
breach between theſe two incendiaries, to per- 
ſuade Markham tojuſtify himſelfat Wenlock's 
expence, and to tell all he knew of his wick- 
edneſs ; at length he promiſed to declare all 
he knew of Wenlock's conduR, as well in 


France as ſince their return, when he ſhould 
1 
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be called upon ; and, by him, Oſwald was 
enabled to unravel the whole of his contri- 
vances againſt the honour, intereſt, and even 
life of Edmund. 

He prevailed on Hewſon, and Kemp his 
aſſociate, to add their teſtimony to the others. 
Hewſon confeſſed that he was touched in his 
conſcience, when he reflected on the cruelty 
and injuſtice of his behaviour to Edmund, 
whoſe behaviour towards him, after he had 
laid a ſnare for his life, was ſo noble and 
generous, that he was cut to the heart by it, 
and had ſuffered ſo much pain and remorſe, 
that he longed for nothing fo much as an 
opportunity to unburden his mind ; but the 
dread of Mr. Wenlock's anger, and the 
effects of his reſentment, had hitherto kept 
him ſilent, always hoping there would come 
a time, when he might have leave to declare 
the whole truth. 

Oſwald conveyed this information to the 
Baron's ear, who waited for an opportunity 
to make the proper uſe of it. Not long after, 
the two principal incendiaries came to an 
open rupture, and Markham threatened 
Wenlock that he would ſhew his uncle what 
a ſerpent he had harboured in his boſom. 

H 2 be 
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The Baron arreſted his words, and inſiſted 
upon telling all he knew : adding, if yon 
ſpeak the truth, I will ſupport you; but if 
you prove falſe, I will puniſh you ſeverely: 
As to Mr. Wenlock, he ſhall have a fair 
trial; and, if all the accuſations I have heard 
are made good, it is high time that I ſhould 
put him out of my family. The Baron 
with a ſtern aſpect, bade them follow him 
Into the great hall; and fent for all the reſt 
of the family together. * 

He then with great folemnity told them 
he was ready to hear all ſides of the queſtion. 
He declared the whole ſubſtance of his in- 
formations, and called upon the accuſers to 
ſupport the charge. Hewſon and Kemp gave 
the ſame account they had done to Ofwald, 
offering to ſwear to the truth of their teſti- 
mony; ſeveral of the other ſervants related 
ſuch circumſtances as had come to their 
knowledge. Markham then ſpoke of every 
thing, and gave a particular account of all 
that had paſſed on the night they ſpent in 
the eaſt apartment; he accuſed himſelf of 
being privy to Wenlock's villainy, called 
himſelf fool and blockhead, for being the in- 


ſtrument of his malignant diſpoſition, and 
aſked 
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aſked: pardon of his uncle for n it ſo· 
long. 

The Baron called upon Wenlock to * 
to the charge; who, inſtead of anſwering, 
flew into a paſlion, raged, ſwore, threatened, 
and finally denied every thing. The wit 
neſſes perſiſted in their aſſertions. Markham 
deſired leave to make known the reaſon why. 
they were all afraid of him ; he gives it out, 
ſaid he, that he is to be my Lord's ſon- in- 
law; and they, ſuppoſing him to ſtand firſt 


in his favour, are afraid of his diſpleaſure.—- 


I hope, ſaid the Baron, I ſhall not be at ſuch 
a loſs for a ſon-in-law, as to make choice of 


fuch a one as him; he never but once hinted 


at ſuch a thing, and then I gave him no en- 


couragement. I have long ſeen there was 


ſomething very wrong in him ; but I did not 
believe he was of ſo wicked a diſpoſition : It 
is no wonder that princes ſhould be ſo fre- 
quently deceived, when I, a private man, 
could be ſo much impoſed upon within the 
circle of my own family. What think you, 
fon Robert ?—T, Sir, have been much more 
impoſed upon; and I take ſhame ta myſelf 
on the occaſion. Enough, my ſon, ſaid the 
Baron; a generous confeſſion is only a proof 

. H 3 v7; WE 
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of growing wiſdom : You are now ſenſible, 
that the beſt of us all are liable to impoſition, 
The artifices of this unworthy kinſman have 
ſet us at variance with each other, and driven 
away an excellent youth from this houſe, to 
go I know not whither : But he fhall no 
longer triumph in his wickedneſs: he ſhall 
feel what it is to be baniſhed from the houſe 
of his protector. He ſhall ſet out for his mo- 
ther's this very day; I will write to her in 
fuch a manner as ſhall inform her that he has 
offended me, without particulariſing the na- 
ture of his faults : I will give him an oppor- 
tunity of recovering his credit with his own 
family, and this ſhall be my ſecurity againſt 
his doing further miſchief. May he repent, 
and be forgiven. 

Markham deſerves e but not in 
the ſame degree.—I confeſs it, ſaid he, and 
will ſubmit to whatever your Lordſhip ſhall 
enjoin.—You ſhall only be baniſhed for a 
time, but he for ever. I will ſend you abroad 
on a buſineſs that ſhall put you in a way to 
do credit to yourſelf, and ſervice to me. Son 
Robert, have you any objection to my ſen- 
tence ?—My Lord, ſaid he, I have great rea- 
ſon to diſtruſt myſelf; I am ſenſible of my 


own 
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own weakneſs, and your ſuperior wiſdom, as 
well as goodneſs; and I will henceforward 
fubmit to you in all things. 

The Baron ordered two of his 8 to 
pack up Wenlock's clothes and neceſſaries, 
and to ſet out with him that very day; he 
bade ſome others keep an eye upon him leſt 
he ſhould eſcape: As ſoon as they were 
ready, my Lord wiſhed him a good journey, 
and gave him a letter for his mother. He de- 
parted without ſaying a word, in a ſullen kind 
of reſentment ; but his countenance ſhewed | 
the inward agitations of his mind. 

As foon as he was gone, every mouth was 
opened againſt him ; a thouſand ſtories came 
out that they never heard before : The Baron 
and his ſons were aſtoniſhed that he ſhould 
go on ſo long without detection. My Lord 
ſighed deeply at the thoughts of Edmund's 
expulſion, and ardently wiſhed to know what 
was become of him. : 

Sir Robert took the opportunity of coming 
to an explanation with his brother William ; 
he took ſhame to himſelf for ſome part of his 
paſt behaviour. Mr. William owned his 
affection to Edmund, and juſtified it by his 
merit and attachment to him, which were 

„ ſuch 
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ſuch that he was certain no time or diſtance 
could alter them. He accepted his brother's 
acknowledgement, as a full amends for all 
that had paſſed, and begged that hencefor- 
ward an entire love and confidence might 
ever ſubſiſt between them. Theſe new re- 
gulations reſtored peace, confidence, and har- 
mony, in the Caſtle of Lovel. 

At length, the day arrived for the com- 
batants to meet. The Lord Graham, with 
twelve followers, gentlemen, and twelve ſer- 
vants, was ready at the dawn of day to re- 
ceive them. 

The firſt that entered the field was Sir 
Philip Harclay, Knight, armed completely, 
excepting his head- piece; Hugh Rugby, his 
Eſquire, bearing his lance; John Barnard, 
his page, carrying his helmet and ſpurs ; and 
two ſervants in his proper livery. The next 
came Edmund, the heir of Lovel, followed 
by his ſervant John Wyatt; Zadiſky followed 
by his ſervant. | F 

At a ſhort diſtance came the Lord Clifford, 
as judge of the field, with his Eſquire, two 
pages, and two livery-ſervants ; followed by 
his eldeſt ſon, his nephew, and a gentleman 
his friend, cach attended by one ſervant? 

He 
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He alſo brought a ſurgeon of note to take 
care of the wounded. _ 

The Lord Graham ſaluted them q Kats by 
his order they took their places without the 
liſts, and the trumpet ſounded for the chal- 
lenger. It was anſwered by the defendant, 
who ſoon after appeared, attended by three 
gentlemen his friends, with each one ſervant, 
beſide his own proper attendants. | 

A place was erected for the Lord Clifford, 
as judge of the field; he deſired Lord Gra- 
ham would ſhare the office, who accepted it, 
on. condition that the combatants ſhould 

make no objection; and they agreed to it with 
the greateſt courteſy and reſpect. They con- 
fulted together on many points of honour and 
ceremony between the two combatants. 

They appointed a marſhal of the field, and 
other inferior officers, uſually employed on 
theſe occaſions. The Lord Graham ſent the 
marſhal for the challenger, deſiring him to 

declare the cauſe of his quarrel before his 
enemy. Sir Philip Harclay then advanced, 
and thus ſpoke : 

« I Philip Hardly, Knight, challenge 
Walter, commonly called Lord Lovel, as a 
„ bale, treacherous, and bloody man, who 

H 5 « by 
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by his wicked arts and devices, did kill, 
« or cauſe to be killed, his kinſman, Arthur 
« Lord Lovel, my dear and noble friend. I 
© am called upon, Tn an extraordinary man- 
«« ner, to revenge his death; and I will prove 
« the truth of what I have affirmed at the 
« peril of my life.” 

Lord Graham then bade the defendant an- 
ſwer to the charge. Lord Lovel ſtood forth 
before his followers, and thus replied : 

« Walter, Baron of Lovel, do deny the 
« charge againſt me, and affirm it to be a 
« baſe, falſe, and malicious accuſation of this 
Sir Philip Harclay, which I believe to be 
invented by himſelf, or elſe framed by 
«« ſome enemy, and told to him for wicked 
« ends ; but, be that as it may, I will main- 
0 tain my own honour, and prove him to be 
« 2 falſe traitor at the hazard of my own 
« life, and to the puniſhment of his pre- 
« ſumption.” 

Then ſaid the Lord Graham, Will not 
this quarrel admit of arbitration ? No, re- 
plied Sir Philip; when I have juſtified this 
charge, I have more to bring againſt him. I 
truſt in God and the juſtice of my cauſe, 
and defy that traitor to the death ! Lord Clif- 

ford 
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ford then ſpoke a few words to Lord Gra- 
ham, who immediately called to the marſhal, 
and bade him open the liſts, and deliver their 
weapons to the combatants. 

While the marſhal was arranging the com- 
batants and their followers, Edmund ap- 
proached his friend and patron ; he put one 

knee to. the ground, he'embraced his knees 
with the ſtrongeſt emotions of grief and an- 
xiety. He was dreſſed in complete armour, 
with his viſor down ; his device was a haw- 
thorn, with a graft of the roſe upon it, the 
motto—This is not my true parent ; but Sir 
Philip bade him take theſe words E fructu 
arbor cognoſcitur. 

Sir Philip embraced the youth with ſtrong: 
marks of affection: Be compoſed, my child! 
ſaid he ; I have neither guilt, fear, nor doubt 
in me; I am ſo certain of ſucceſs, that I bid 
you be prepared for the conſequence... Za- 
diſky embraced his friend, he comforted Ed- 
mund, he ſuggeſted every thing that could 
confirm his hopes of ſucceſs. 

The marſhal waited to deliver the ſpear to 
Sir Philip ; he now preſented it with the 
uſual form.— Sir, receive your lance, and God 
defend. the right ! Sir Philip anſwered, 

H 6 Amen l 
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Aten! in 4 voice that was heard by all 
preſent. 

He next prelentek his Weapon to Lord 
Lovel with the ſame ſentence, who likewiſe 
anſwered Amen ! with a good courage. Im- 
mediately the liſts were cleared, and the 
combatants began to fight. 

They contended a long time with equal 
{kill and courage; at length Sir Philip un- 
horſed his antagoniſt. The judges ordered, 
that either he ſhould alight, or fuffer his ene- 
my to remount ; he choſe the former, and a 
ſhort combat on foot enſued. The ſweat ran 
off their bodies with the violence of the ex- 
erciſe. Sir Philip watched every motion of 
his enemy, and ſtrove to weary him out, in- 
tending to wound, but not to Kill him, unleſs 
obliged for his own ſafety. 

He thruſt his ſword through his left arm, 
and demanded whether he would confeſs the 
fact? Lord Lovel enraged, anſwered, he 
would die ſooner. Sir Philip then paſſed the 


* -ſword through his body twice, and Lord 


Lovel fell, crying out that he was ſlain. 

I hope not, ſaid Sir Philip, for I have a 

great deal of buſineſs for you to do before you 

die: Confeſs your ſins, and endeavour to 
atone 
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atone for them, as the only ground to hope 
for pardon. —Lord Lovel replied, You are the 
victor, uſe your good fortune generoufly ! 

Sir Philip took away his ſword, and then 
waved it over his head, and beckoned for 
aſſiſtance. The judges ſent to beg Sir Philip 
to ſpare the life of his enemy.— will, faid 
he, upon condition that he will make an ant 
neſt confeſſion. 

Lord Lovel defired a ſurgeon and a confeſ- 
for.—You ſhall have both, ſaid Sir Philip 
but you muſt firſt anſwer me a queſtion or 


two. Did you kill your kinſman or not ?— 
It was not my hand that killed him, anſwered 


the wounded man. It was done by your own 


order, however? You ſhall have no aſſiſtance 
till you anſwer this point. —TIt was, faid he, 


and Heaven is juſt ?—Bear witheſs all pre- 


ſent, ſaid Sir Philip, he confeſſes the fact! 
He then beckoned Edmund, who approach- 
ed. Take off your helmet, faid he: look oh 
that youth; he is the ſon of your injured kinſ- 
man.—It is himſelf, d che Lord war”: and 
fainted away. 

Sir Philip then calle for a ſurgeon and & 
prieſt, both of which Lord Graham had pro- 
vided ; the former began to bind up his 
wounds, 


— 
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wounds, and his aſſiſtants poured a cordial 
into his mouth. —Preſerve his life, if it be 
poſſible, ſaid Sir Philip ; for much depends 
upon it. 

He then took Edmund by the hand, and 
preſented him to all the company.—In this 
young man, ſaid he, you ſee the true heir of 
the houſe of Lovel ! Heaven has in its own 
way made him the inſtrument to diſcover the 
death of his parents. His father was aſſaſſi- 
nated by order of that wicked man, who now 
receives his puniſhment ; his mother was, by 
his cruel treatment, compelled to leave her 
own houſe ; ſhe was delivered. in the fields, 
and periſhed herſelf in ſeeking a ſhelter for 
her infant. I have ſufficient proofs of every 
thing I ſay, which I am ready to communi- 
cate to every perſon who deſires to know the 
particulars: Heaven, by my hand, has chaſ- 
tiſed him; he has confeſſed the fact I accuſe 
him of, and it remains that he make reſtitu- 
tion of the fortune and honours he hath uſurp- 
ed ſo long. 

Edmund kneeled, and with uplifted hands 
returned thanks to Heaven, that his noble 
friend and champion was crowned with vic- 
tory — The Lords and gentlemen gathered 
| round 
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round them, they congratulated them both; 
while Lord Lovel's friends and followers were 
employed in taking care of him. Lord Clif- 
ford took Sir Philip's hand. —You have ated 
with ſo much honour and prudence, that it is 
preſumptuous to offer you advice ; but what 
mean you to do with the wounded man 2—1 
have not determined, faid he; I thank you 
for the hint, and beg your advice how to pro- 
ceed. Let us conſult Lord Graham, replied 
he. Lord Graham inſiſted upon their going 
all to his caſtle ; there, ſaid he, you will 
have impartial witneſſes of all that paſſes. 
Sir Philip was unwilling to give fo much 
trouble. The Lord Graham proteſted he 
ſhould be proud to do any ſervice to ſo noble 
a gentlemen. Lord Clifford enforced his re- 
queſt, ſaying, it was better upon all accounts 
to keep their priſoner on this ſide the borders 
till they ſaw what turn his health would take, 
and to keep him ſafely till he had ſettled his 
worldly affairs. 

This reſolution being taken, Lord Graham | 
invited the wounded man and his friends to 
his caſtle, as being the neareſt place where 
he could be lodged and taken proper care of, 
it being dangerous to carry him further. They 

| accepted 
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accepted the propoſal with many acknows- 
ledgments ; and, having made a kind of 
litter of boughs, they all proceeded to Lord 
Graham's caſtle, where they put Lord Lovel 
to bed, and the ſurgeon dreſſed his wounds, 
and deſired he might be kept quiet, not 
knowing at preſent whether they were dan- 
gerous or not. | 
About an hour after, the wounded man 
\ complained of thirſt ; he aſked for the ſur- 
geon, and enquired if his life was in danger? 
The ſurgeon anſwered him doubtfully. He 
aſked, —Where is Sir Philip Harclay ?—In 
the caſtle. Where is that young man whom 
he calls the heir of Lovel?—He is here, too. 
— Then I am ſurrounded with my enemies. 
I want to ſpeak to one of my own ſervants, 
without witneſſes ; let one be ſent to me. 
The ſurgeon withdrew, and acquainted the 
gentlemen below. He ſhall not ſpeak to any 
man, ſaid Sir Philip, but in my preſence. He 
went with him into the ſick man's room. 
Upon the fight of Sir Philip, he ſeemed in 
great agitation.—Am I not allowed to ſpeak 
with my own ſervant, ſaid he?—Yes, Sir, 
you may; but not without witneſſes, Then 
I am a priſoner, it ſeems ?—No, not ſo, Sir; 
but 
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but ſome caution is neceſſary at 'preſent's © 
But compoſe yourſelf, I do-not wiſh for your 
death. Then why did you ſeek it? I never 
injured you.— Ves, you have, in the perſon 
of my friend, and I am only the inſtrument 
of juſtice in the hand of Heaven; endeavour 
to make atonement while life is ſpared to 
you.—Shall I ſend the prieſt to you ? perhaps 
he may convince you of the neceſſity of re- 
ſtitution, in order to obtain forgiveneſs of 
your ſins. | 
Sir Philip ſent for the prieſt and the ſur- 
geon, and obliged the ſervant to retire with 
him. I leave you, Sir, to the care of theſe 
- gentlemen ; and whenever a third perſon is 
admitted, I will be his attendant : I will viſit 
you again within an hour. He then retired, 
and confulted his friends below; they were 
of opinion that no time ſhould be loſt. —You 
will then, ſaid he, accompany me into the 
ſick man's apartment in an hour's time. 
Within the hour, Sir Philip, attended by 
Lord Clifford and Lord Graham, entered the 
chamber. Lord Lovel was in great emotion; 
the prieſt ſtood on one fide of the bed, the 
ſurgeon on the other'; the former exhorted 
kim to confeſs his fins, the other deſired he 


might 
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might be left to his repoſe. Lord Loyel 
ſeemed in great anguiſh of mind ; he trem- 
bled, and was in the utmoſt confuſion. Sir 
Philip entreated him, with the piety of a 
confeſſor, to conſider his ſoul's health before 
that of his body. He then aſked Sir Philip, 
by what means he knew that he was concern- 
ed in the death of his kinſman ?—Sir, replied 
he, it was not merely by human means this 
fact was diſcovered. There is a certain apart- 
ment in the Caſtle of Lovel, that has been 
ſhut up theſe one-and-twenty years, but has 
lately been opened and examined into. 

Oh Heaven! exclaimed he, then Geoffry 
muſt have betrayed me!—No, Sir, he has not, 
it was revealed in a very extraordinary man- 
ner to that youth whom it moſt concerns.— 
How can he be the heir of Lovel?—By being 
the ſon of that unfortunate woman, whom 
you cruelly obliged to leave her own houſe, 
to avoid being compelled to wed the murderer 
of her huſband : we are not ignorant, more- 
over, of the fiftitious funeral you made for 
her. All is diſcovered, and you will not tell 

us any more than we know already ; but we 
deſire to have it confirmed by your confeſſion. 
The judgments of Heaven are falling upon 
4 me! 
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me ! ſaid Lord Lovel. I am childleſs; and 
one is ariſen from the grave to claim my in- 
heritance.— Nothing then hinders you to do 
juſtice and make reſtitution ; it is for the eaſe 
of your conſcience ; and you have no other 
way of making atonement for all the miſchief 
you have done.—You know too much, ſaid 
the criminal, and I will relate what you do 
You may remember, proceeded he, that 
ſaw you once at my uncle's houſe ?—I well 
remember it. —At that time my mind was 
diſturbed by the baleful paſſion of envy ; it 
was from that root all my{bad actions 
ſprung.—Praiſe be to God ! ſaid the good 
prieſt ; he hath touched your heart with true 
contrition, and you ſhew the effect of his 
mercies ; you will do juſtice, and you will 
be rewarded by the gift of repentance unto 
ſalvation. Sir Philip deſired the penitent 
to proceed. : | 
My kinſman excelled me in every kind of 
merit, in the graces of perſon and mind, in 
all his exerciſes, and in every accompliſh- 
ment. [I was totally eclipſed by him, and I 
hated to be in his company ; but what finiſh- 
ed my averſion, was his addreſſing the lady 


upon 


-” 
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upon whom I had fixed my affections: I 
ſtrove to rival him there, but ſhe gave him 
the preference; that, indeed, was only his 
due; but I could not bear to ſee, or ac- 
knowledge it. a | 

The moſt bitter hatred took poſſeſſion of 
my breaſt, and I vowed to revenge the ſup- 
poſed injury as ſoon as opportunity ſhould 
offer. I buried my reſentment deep in my 
heart, and outwardly appeared to rejoice at 
his ſucceſs; I made a merit of reſigning my 
pretenſions to him, but I could not bear to be 
preſcnt at his nuptials: I retired to my fa- 
' ther's ſeat, and brooded over my revenge in 
ſecret. My father died this year, and foon 
after my uncle followed him; within another 
year my kinſman was ſummoned to attend 
the king on his Welſh expedition. 

As ſoon as I heard he was gone from 
home, I reſolved to prevent his return, ex- 
ulting in the proſpe& of poſſeſſing his title, 
fortune, and his Lady. I hired meſſengers, 
who were conſtantly going and coming to 
give me intelligence of all that paſſed at 
the caſtle; I went there ſoon after, under 
pretence of viſiting my kinſman. My ſpies 
brought me an account of all that hap- 
9 5 pened; 
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pened; one informed me of the event of the 
battle, but could not tell whether my rival 
was living or dead; I hoped the latter, that 
1 might avoid the crime I meditated: I re- 
ported his death to his Lady, who took it 
very heavily. 

Soon after a meſſenger arrived ab 
that he was alive and well, and had obtained 
leave ſo return home immediately. 

I inſtantly diſpatched my two emiſſaries to 
intercept him on the way. He made ſo much 
haſte to return, that he was met within a mile 
of his own caſtle: he had out- rode his ſer- 
vants, and was alone: They killed him, and 
drew him aſide out of the highway. They 
then came to me with all ſpeed, and deſiret 
my orders; it was then about ſunſet: ] ſent 
them back to fetch the dead body, which they 
brought privately into the caſtle: They tied 
it neck and heels, and put it into a trunk, 
which they buried under the floor in the 
cloſet you mentioned. The fight of the 
body ſtung me to the heart; I then felt the 
pangs of remorſe, but it was too late: I took 
every precaution that prudence ſuggeſted to 
prevent the diſcovery; but nothing can be 
concealed from the eye of Heaven. 


From 


. * 
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From that fatal hour I have never known 
peace, always in fear of ſomething impending 
to diſcover my guilt, and to bring me to 
ſhame: at length I am overtaken by juſtice. 
I am brought to a ſevere reckoning here, and 
I dread to meet one more ſevere hereafter. 

Enough, ſaid the prieſt ; you have done a 
good work, my ſon! truſt in the Lord; and 
now this burden is off your mind, the reſt 
will be made eaſy to you. 

Lord Lovel took a minute's repoſe, and 
then went on.— I hope by the hint you gave, 
Sir Philip, the poor Lady is yet alive? No, 
Sir, ſhe is not : but ſhe died not till after ſhe 
brought forth a ſon, whom Heaven made its 
inſtrument to diſcover and avenge the death 
of both his parents.—They are well avenged! 
ſaid he. I have no children to lament for me; 
all mine have been taken from me in the 
bloom of youth; only one daughter lived to 
be twelve years old; I intended her for a wife 
for one of my nephews, but within three 
months I have buried her. He ſighed, wept, 
and was ſilent. 

Thegentlemen preſent lifted up their hands 
and eyes to Heaven in filence. The will of 


Heaven be obeyed ! ſaid the prieſt. My pe- 
nitent 
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nitent has confeſſed all : what more would 
you require: That he make atonement, ſaid 
Sir Philip ; that he ſurrender the title and 
eſtate to the right heir, and diſpoſe of his own 
proper fortune to his neareſt relations, and 
reſign himſelf to penitence and preparation 
for a future ſtate. For this time I leave him 
with you, father, and will join my prayers 
with yours for his repentance. 

So ſaying, he left the room, and was fol- 
lowed by the Barons and the ſurgeon ; the 
prieſt alone remaining with him. As ſoon as 
they were out of hearing, Sir Philip queſtion- 
ed the ſurgeon concerning his patient's ſitua- 
tion ; who anſwered, that at preſent he ſaw 
no ſigns of immediate danger, but he could 
not yet pronounce that there was none: if he 
were mortally wounded, ſaid he, he could not 
be ſo well, nor ſpeak ſo long without faint- 
neſs ; and it is my opinion that he will ſoon 
recover, if nothing happens to retard the cure. 
Then, ſaid Sir Philip, keep this opinion from 
him; for I would ſuffer the fear of death to 
operate on him until he hath performed ſome 
neceſſary acts of juſtice : Let it only be 
known to theſe noblemen, upon whoſe honour | 
I can rely, and I truſt they will approve my 

requeſt 
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requeſt to you, Sir. join in it, ſaid Lord 
Clifford, from the ſame motives.— I inſiſt 
upon it, ſaid Lord Graham; and I can an- 
ſwer for my ſurgeon's diſcretion. My Lords, 
ſaid the ſurgeon, you may depend on my fide- 
lity ; and, after what I have juſt heard, my 
conſcience is engaged in this noble gentle- 
man's behalf, and Iwill do every thing in my 
power to ſecond your intentions. thank 
you, Sir, ſaid Sir Philip, and you may de- 
pend on my gratitude in return. I preſume 
you will ſit up with him to night; if any 
danger ſhould ariſe, I deſire to be called im- 
mediately; but, otherwiſe, I would ſuffer him 
to reſt quietly: that he may be prepared for 
the buſineſs of the following day,—I ſhall 
obey your directions, Sir; my neceſſary at- 
tendance will give me a pretence not to leave 
him, and thus I ſhall hear all that paſſes be- 
tween him and all that viſit him.—You will 
oblige me highly, ſaid Sir Philip, and I ſhall 

go to reſt with confidence in your care. 
The ſurgeon returned to the ſick man's 
chamber, Sir Philip and the Barons to the 
company below: they ſupped in the great 
hall, with all the gentlemen that were preſent 
at the combat. Sir Philip and his Edmund 
| retired 
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retired to their repoſe, being heartily fatigued; 
and the company ſtayed to a late hour, com- 
menting upon the action of the day, praiſing 
the courage and generoſity of the noble 
Knight, and wiſhing a good event to his un- 
dertaking. 
Ml-yſt of Lord Lovel's friends went away as 
ſoon as they ſaw him ſafely lodged, being 
aſhamed of him, and of their appearance in 
his behalf ; and the few that ſtayed were in- 
duced by their deſire of a further information 
of the baſe action he had committed, and to 
juſtify their own &haraRers and conduct. 

The next morning Sir Philip entered into 
conſultation with the two Barons, on the me- 
thods he ſhould take to get Edmund received 
and acknowledged as heir of the houſe of 
Lovel. They were all of opinion, that the 
criminal ſhonld be kept in fear till he had 
ſettled his worldly affairs, and they had re- 
ſolved how to diſpoſe of him. With this de- 
termination they entered his room, and in- 
quired of the furgeon how he had paſſed the 
night? He ſhook his head, and faid but 
little, 

Lord Lovel deſired that he might be re- 
moved to his own houſe. Lord Graham 

I ſaid, 
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ſaid, he could not conſent to that, as there was 
evident danger in removing him; and ap- 
pealed to the ſurgeon, who confirmed his'opi- 
nion. Lord Graham deſired he would make 
himſelf eaſy, and that he ſhould hays every 
kind of aſſiſtance there. 

Sir. Philip then propoſed to ſend for the 
Lord Fitz-Owen who w ould ſee that all poſ- 
ſible care was taken of his brother-in-law, 
and would aſſiſt him in ſettling his affairs. 
Lord Lovel was againſt it; he was peeviſh 
and uneaſy, and diſired o be left with only 
his own ſervants to attend him. Sir Philip 
quitted the roam with a ſignificant look; and 
the two lords endeavoured to reconcile him 
to his ſituation. He interrupted them. It is 
eaſy for men in your ſituation to adviſe, but 
it is difficult for one in mine. to practiſe; 
wounded in body and mind, it is natuxal that 
I ſhould ftrive to avoid the extremes of ſhame 
and puniſhment: I thank you for your kind 
offices, and beg I may be left with my own 
ſervants— With them, and the ſurgeon, you 
ſhall, faid Lord Graham; and [Whey both 
retired. 

Sir Philip met them below. My Lords, 
ſaid * I am deſirous that my Lord Fitz- 

Owen 


— 


ren 
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Owen ſhould be ſent for, and that he may 

hear his brother's confeſſion : for I ſuſpect 
that he may hereafter deny, what only the 
feari of death. has extorted from him : with 
your permiſſion, I am determined to ſend 
meſſengers to-day. They both expreſſed ap- 
probation,. and Lord Clifford propoſed to 


write to him, ſaying, a letter from an im- 


partial perſon will have the more weight: J 
will ſend one of my principal domeſtics with 
your own. This meaſure being reſolved 
upon, Lord Clifford retired to write, and Sir 
Philip to, prepare his ſervants for inſtant de- 
parture. Edmund deſired leave to write to 
father Oſwald, and John Wyatt was ordered 
to be the bearer of his letter. When the Lord 
Clifford had finiſhed his letter,” he read it to 
Sir Philip and his choſen friends, as follows: 
Right Hon. my good Lord, 

J have taken upon me to acquaint your 

« Lordſhip, that there has been a ſolemn 
combat at arms between your brother-in- 
law, the Lord Lovel, and Sir Philip Har- 
clay, Knt. of Yorkſhire. It was fought in 
the juriſdiction of the Lord Graham, who, 
with myſelf, was appointed judge of the 
field; it was fairly won, and Sir Philip is 
I 2 the 


1 
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« the conqueror. After he had gained the 
& victory, he declared at large the cauſe of 
ce the quarrel, and that he had revenged the 
ce death of Arthur Lord Lovel, his friend, 
ce whom the preſent Lord Lovel had affaſſi- 
4 nated, that he might enjoy his title and 
« eſtate. The wounded man confeſſed the 
« fact: and Sir Philip gave him his life, 
« and only carried off his ſword as a trophy 
« of his victory. Both the victor and the 
« yanquiſhed were conveyed to Lord Gra- 
'< ham's Caſtle, where the Lord Lovel now 
« lies in great danger. He is deſirous to 
« ſettle his worldly affairs, and to make his 
© peace with God and man. Sir Philip Har- 
« clay ſays, there is a male heir of the houſe 
«© of Lovel, for whom he claims the title and 
« eſtate; but he is very deſirous that your 
« Lordſhip ſhould be preſent at the diſpoſal 
of your brother's property, that of right be- 
« longs to him, of which your children are 
« the undoubted heirs: He alſo wants to 
« conſult you in many other points of ho- 
ce nour and equity. Let me intreat you, on 
« the receipt of this letter, to ſet out imme- 
ce diately for Lord Graham's Caſtle, where 


« you will be received with the utmoſt re- 
« ſpect 


— 
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te ſpect and hoſpitality, You will hear 
« things that will ſurpriſe you as much as 
tc they do me; you will judge of them with 
&« that juſtice and honour which ſpeaks your 
te character; and you will unite with us in 
« wondering at the ways of Providence, and 
te ſubmitting to its decrees, in puniſhing the 
« puilty, and doing juſtice to the innocent 
«and oppreſſed. My beſt wiſhes and prayers 
« attend you and your hopeful family. My 
« Lord, I remain your humble ſervant, 


« CLIFFORD.” 


Every ono preſent exprefſed the higheſt ap- 
probation. of this letter. Sir Philip gave 
orders to John Wyatt to be very cireumſpect 
in his behaviour, to give Edmund's letter pri- 
vately to father Ofwald, and to make no 
mention of him, or his pretenſions to Lovel 
Caſtle. 

Lord Clifford gave his a the requiſite 
precautions. Lord Graham added a note of 
invitation, and ſent it by a ſervant of his 
own.—Ag ſoon as all things were ready, the 


meſſengers ſet out * all ſpeed for the Caſtle 
of Lovel. 


13 They 
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They ſtayed no longer by the way than to 
take ſome refreſhment, but rode night and 

day till they arrived there. 
Lord Fitz-Owen was in the parlour with 
his children, Father Oſwald was walking in 
the avenue before the houſe, when he faw 
three meſſengers, whoſe horſes ſeemed jaded, 
and the riders fatigued, like men come a long 
journey. He came up, juſt as the firſt had 
delivered his meſſage to the porter. John 

Wyatt knew him, he diſmounted; and made 
ſigns that he had ſomething to ſay to him; 
he retired back a few ſteps, and John, with 
great dexterity, {lipped a letter into his hand. 
The father gave him his bleſſing, and a wel- 
come—Who do you come from? - ſaid he 
aloud. From the Lords Graham and Clifford, 
to the Lord Fitz-Owen; and we bring letters 
of conſequence to the Baron. 

Oſwald followed the meſſengers into the 
hall, a ſervant announced their arrival. Lord 
Fitz-Owen received them in the parlour: 
Lord Clifford's ſervant delivered his maſter's 
letter, Lord Graham's his, and they faid they 
would retire and wait his Lordſhip's anſwer. 
The Baron ordered them ſome refreſhment. 


They retired, and he opened his letters: He 
| read 
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read them with great agitations, he finick his 
hand upon his heart, he exclaimed—— My 
fears are all verified! the blow is ſtruck, and 
it has fallen upon the'guilty. - 

Oſwald came in a minute after.—You are 
come in good time, ſaid the Baron. Read 
that letter, that my children may know the 
contents. He read it with faultering voice, 
and trembling limbs. "They were all in great 
ſurpriſe. William looked down, and kept a 
ſtudied ſilence. Sir Robert exclaimed—ls it 
poſſible? can my uncle be guilty of ſuch an 
attion—You hear, ſaid the Baron, he has 
confeſſed it!—But to whom? ſaid Sir Ro- 
bert.— His father replied, Lord Clifford's 
honour is unqueſtionable, and I cannot doubt 
what he affirms. 

Sir Robert leaned his head upon his hand, 
as one loſt in thought: at length he ſeemed 
to awake—My Lord, I have no doubt that 
Edmund is at the bottom of this buſineſs. 
Do you not remember that Sir Philip Har# 
clay long ago promiſed him his friendſhip? 
Edmund diſappears; and, ſoon after, this 
man challenges my Uncle. You know what 
paſſed here before his departure; he has ſug- 
* this affair to Sir Philip, and inſtigated 

14 tim 
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him to this action. This is the return he 
has made for the favours he has received from 
our family to which he owes every thing.— 
Softly, my ſon! ſaid the Baron ; let us be 
cautious of reflecting upon Edmund: there 
is a greater hand in this buſineſs. My con- 
jecture was too true: it was in that fatal 
apartment that he was made acquainted with 
the circumſtances of Lord Lovel's death ; he 
was, perhaps, enjoined to reveal them to Sir 
Philip Harclay, the boſom friend of the de- 
ceaſed. The myltery of that apartment is 
diſcloſed, the woe to the guilty is accompliſh- 
ed? There is no reflection upon any one: 
Heaven effects its purpoſes in its own time 
and manner. I and mine are innocent; let 

us worſhip and be ſilent! 
But what do you propoſe to do? ſaid Sir 
Robert. To return with the meſſengers, an- 
ſwered the Baron. I think it highly proper 
that I ſhould ſee your Uncle, and hear what 
he has to ſay : My children are his heirs; in 
Juſtice to them, I ought to be acquainted with 
every thing that concerns the diſpoſal of his 
fortune.—Y our Lordſhip is in the right, an- 
ſwered Sir Robert, it concerns us all. I have 
only to aſk your permiſſion to bear you com- 
pany.— 
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pany.— With all my heart, ſaid the Baron: 
I have only to aſk of you in return, that you 
will command yourſelf, and not ſpeak your 
mind haſtily ; wait for the proofs before you 
give judgment, and take advice of your rea- 
fon before you decide upon any thing: if you 
reflect upon the paſt, you will find reaſon to 
_ diſtruſt yourſelf. Leave all to me, and be 
aſſured I will protect your honour and my 
o wn.— I will obey you in all things, my 
Lord; and will make immediate preparation 
for our departure. So ſaying, he left the 
room. 

As ſoon as he was gone, Mr. William 
broke ſilence. —My Lord, ſaid he, if you have 
no great objection, I beg leave alſo to accom- 
pany you both.—You ſhall, my ſon, if you 
defire it; I think I can ſee your motives, 
and your brother's alſo; your coolneſs will 
be a good balance to his warmth : You ſhall 
go with us. My ſon Walter ſhall be his 
ſiſter's protector in our abſence, and he ſhall 
be maſter here till we return.—T hope, my 
dear father, that will not be long ; I ſhall 
not be happy till you come home, ſaid the 
fair Emma.—It ſhall be no longer, my dear- 


eſt, than till this untoward affair is ſettled: 
15 The 
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The Baron deſired to know when the meſſen- 
gers were expected to return. Oſwald took 
this opportunity to retire; he went to his 
own apartment, and read the t as fol- 
lows: 

The Heir of Lovel, to his dear and re- 
« yerend friend, father Oſwald. 

« Let my friends at the Caſtle of Lovel 
„know that I live in hopes one day to ſee 
them there. If you could, by any means, 
« return with the meſſengers, your teſti- 
% mony would add weight to mine; perhaps 
« you might obtain permiſſion to attend the 
© Baron: J leave it to you to manage this. 
„John Wyatt will inform you of all that 
< has paſſed here, and that hitherto my ſuc- 
« cefs has outrun my expectation, and, al- 
„ moſt, my wiſhes. I am in the high road 
« to my inheritance; and truſt that the 
«« Power who hath conducted me thus far 
« will not leave his work unfiniſhed. Tell 
„my beloved William, that I live, and hope 
« to embrace him before long. I recom- 
« mend myſelf to your holy prayers and 
«« bleſſing, ** remain your ſon and ſervant, 

| «© EDMUND. 


Oſwald 
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Oſwald then went to the meſſengers; he 
drew John Wyatt to a diſtance from the reſt, 
and got the information he wanted: he ſtayed 
with him till he was ſent for by the Baron, 
to whom he went directly and prevented his 
queſtions, by ſaying, — I have been talking 
with the meſſengers: I find they have tra- 
velled night and day to bring the letters with 
all fpeed; they only require-one night's reſt, 
and will be ready to ſet out with you to- 
morrow.— Tis well, ſaid the Baron; we will 
ſet out as ſoon as they are ready.—My Lord, 
ſaid Oſwald, I have a favour to beg of you; 
it is, that I may attend you: I have ſeen the 
progreſs of this wonderful, diſcovery, and 1 
have a great deſire to ſee the concluſion of it; 
perhaps my preſence may be of ſervice in-the 
courſe of your buſineſs — Perhaps it may, 
ſaid the Baron; I have no objection, if you 
deſire to go. They then ſeparated, and went 
to prepare for their journey. 

Oſwald had a private interview with Jo- 
ſeph, whom he informed of all that he knew, 
and his reſolution to attend the Baron in;his 
journey to the north.—I go, ſaid he, to bear 
witneſs in behalf of injured innocence: if it 
be ful, I ſhall call upon you; therefore 
16 hold 
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hold yourſelf in readineſs in caſe you ſhould - 
be ſent for.—That I will, ſaid Joſeph, and 
ſpend my laſt remains of life and ſtrength, to 
help my young Lord to his right and title ; 
but do they not begin to ſuſpect who is the 
Heir of Lovel!—Not in the leaſt, ſaid Oſ- 
wald; they think him concerned in the diſ- 
covery, but have no idea of his being inte- 
reſted in the event.— Oh, father! ſaid Joſeph, 
I ſhall think every day a week till you re- 
turn; but I will no longer keep you from 
your repoſe.—Good night, ſaid Oſwald; but 
J have another viſit to pay before I go to reſt. 

He left Joſeph, and went on tip-toe to Mr. 
William's room, and tapped at his door; he 
came and opened it. What news, father! — 
Not much; I have only orders to tell you that 
Edmund is well, and as much your friend as 
ever.— I gueſſed, faid William, that we ſhould 
hear ſomething of him: I have ſtill another 
gueſs.— What is that, my child? That we 
ſhall ſee or hear of him where we are going. 
—[t is very likely, faid Oſwald; and I would 
have you be prepared for it: I am confident 
we ſhall hear nothing to his diſcredid. I am 
certain of that, ſaid William, and I ſhall re- 


Joice to ſee him: I conclude that he is under 
the 
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the protection of Sir Philip Harclay.—He is 


ſo, ſaid Oſwald; I had my information from 
Sir Philip's ſervant, who is one of the meſ- 
ſengers, and was guide to the others in their 
way hither. After ſome further converſation 
they ſeparated, and each went to his repoſe. 

The next morning the whole party ſet out 
on their journey; they travelled by eaſy 
ſtages on account of the Baron's health, 
© which began to be impaired, and arrived in 
health and ſpirits at the Caſtle of Lord Gra- 
ham, where they were received with the ut- 
moſt reſpect and kindneſs by the noble 
Maſter. | 

The Lord Lovel had recovered his health 
and ſtrength as much as poſſible in the time, 
and was impatient to be gone from thence to 
his own houſe. He was ſuppriſed to hear of 
the arrival of his brother and nephews, and 
expreſſed no pleaſure at the thoughts of ſee- 
ing them. When Sir Philip Harclay came 
to pay his reſpects to Baron Fitz-Owen, the 


latter received him with civility, but with a 


coldneſs that was apparent. Sir Robert left 
the room, doubting his reſolution. Sir Philip 
advanced, and took the Baron by the hand. 
My Lord, ſaid he, I rejoice to ſee you here. 
I cannot 
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cannot be ſatisfied with the bare civilities 
of ſuch a man as you. I aſpire to your 
eſteem, to your friendſhip, and I ſhall not be 
happy till I obtain them. I will make you the 
judge of every part of my conduct, and where 
you ſhall condemn me, I will condemn 
22 
The Baron was ſoftened, his noble heart 
| felt its alliance with its counterpart, but he 
thought the ſituation of his brother demanded 
ſome reſerve towards the man who ſought his 
life ; but, in ſpite of himſelf, it wore off every 
moment. Lord Clifford related all that had 
paſſed, with the due regard to Sir Philip's 
honour; he remarked how nobly he con- 
cealed the cauſe of his reſentment againſt the 
Lord Lovel till the day of combat, that he 
might not prepoſſeſs the judges againſt him. 
He enlarged on his humanity to the van- 
quiſhed, on the deſire he expreſſed to have 
Juſtice done to his heirs; finally, he mention- 
ed his great reſpect for the Lord Fitz-Owen, 
and the ſolicitude he ſhewed to have him 
come to ſettle the eſtate of the ſick man in fa- 
vour of his children. Lord Clifford alſo em- 
ployed his fon to ſoften Sir Robert, and to 
explain 


% 
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explain to him every doubtful part of Six 
Philip's behaviour. 

After the travellers had taken ſod reſt, the 
Lord Graham propoſed that they ſhould make 
a viſit to the ſick man's chamber. The Lords 
ſent to acquaint him they were coming to viſit 
him, and they followed the meſſenger. The 
Lord Fitz-Owen went up to the bedſide; he 
embraced his brother with ſtrong emotions of 
concern; Sir Robert followed him; then 
Mr. William. Lord Lovel embraced them, 
but ſaid nothing; his countenance ſhewed his 
inward agitations.— Lord Fitz Owen firſt 
broke ſilence.— I hope, ſaid he, I ſee my bro- 
ther better than I expected. Lord Lovel bit 
his fingers, he pulled the bed-clothes, he ſeem- 
ed almoſt diſtracted; at length he broke out 
I owe no thanks to thoſe-who ſent for my 
relations! Sir Philip Harclay, you have uſed 
ungenerouſly the advantage you have gained 
over me! you ſpared my life, only to take a- 
way my reputation. You have expoſed me to 
ſtrangers; and, what is worſe, to my deareſt . 
friends: when I lay in a ſtate of danger, you 
obliged me to ſay any thing, and now you 
take advantage of it, toruin me in my friends 

affection: 


* * 


i 
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affection: But, if a recover, you may re- 
pent it. 

Sir Philip then came forward. —My Lords, 
J ſhall take no notice of what this unhappy 
man has juſt now ſaid; I ſhall appeal to you, 
as to the honourable. witneſſes of all that has 
paſſed: You ſee it was no more than neceſ- 
ſary. I appeal to you for the motives of my 
treatment of him, before, at, and after our 
meeting. I did not take his life, as I might * 
have done; I wiſhed him to repent of his 
ſins, and to make reſtitution of what he un- 
juſtly poſſeſſes. I was called out to do an act 
of juſtice; I had taken the heir of Lovel 
under my protection, my chief view was to 
ſee juſtice done to him; what regarded this 
man was but a ſecondary motive. This was 
my end, and I will never, never looſe fight 
of it. 

Lord Lovel ſeemed almoſt choaked with 
paſſion, to ſee every one giving ſome marks 
of approbation and reſpect to Sir Philip. He 
called out, —I demand to know who is this 
pretended heir, whom he brings out to claim 
my title and fortune? My noble auditors, 
faid Sir Philip, I ſhall appeal to your judg- 
ment, in regard to the proofs of my ward's 


— 
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birth and family; every circumſtance ſhall be 
laid before you, and you ſhall decide upon 
them. | 

Here is a young man ſuppoſed the ſon of a 
peaſant, who, by a train of Tircumftances 
that could not have happened by human con- 
trivances, diſcovers not only who were his 
real parents, but that they came to untimely 
deaths. He even diſcovers the different places 
where their bones are buried, both out of con- 
ſecrated ground, and appeals to their aſhes for 
the truth of his pretenſions. He has alſo live- 
ing proofs to offer, that will convince the 
moſt incredulous. I have deferred entering 
into particulars, till the arrival of Baron Fitz- 
Owen; I know his noble heart and honour- 
able character, from one that has long been an 
eye-witneſs of his goodneſs ; ſuch is the opt- 
nion I have of his juſtice, that I will accept 
him as one of the judges in his brother's cauſe. 
I and my ward will bring our proofs before 
him, and the company here preſent; in the 
courſe of them, it will appear that he is the 
beſt qualified of any to judge of them, be-. 
cauſe he can aſcertain many of the facts we 
ſhall have occaſion to mention: I will reſt. 
our cauſe upon their deciſion. 


Lord 
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Lord Grahamapplauded Sir Philip's appeal 
affirminig his own impartiality, and calling 
upon Lord Clifford and his ſon, and alfo his 
own nephews who were preſent. Lord Clif- 
ford ſaid, Sir Philip offers fairly, and like 
himſelf; there 'can be no place nor'perſons 
mor@#impartial than the preſent, and I preſume 
the Lord Lovel can have no objeQion.—No 
objection! anſwered he; what, to be tried 
like a criminal, to have judges appointed over 
me, to decide upon my right to my own eſtate 
and title? I will not ſubmit to ſuch a juriſ- 
diftion!— Then, ſaid Sir Philip, you had ra- 
ther be tried by the laws of the land, and 
have them pronounce ſentence upon you ? 
Take your choice, Sir; if you refuſe the one, 
you ſhall be certain of the other. Lord Clif- 
ford then ſaid, —You will allow Lord Lovel 
to conſider of the propoſal ; he will conſult 
his friends, and be determined by their advice. 
Lord Fitz-Owen ſaid, I am very much ſur- 
priſed at what I have heard. I ſhould be glad 
to know all that-Sir Philip Harclay has to ſay 
for his ward, that I may judge what my bro- 
ther has to hope or fear; I will then give my 
beſt advice, or offer my mediation, as he may 
ſtand in need of them. Nou ſay well, replied 
treo Lord 
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Lord Graham; and pray let us come directly 
to the point: Sir Philip, you will introduce 
your ward to this company, and enter _ 
your proofs. 0 

Sir Philip bowed to the company; he. went 
out and brought in Edmund, encouraging him 
by the way; he preſented him to Baron Fitzs 
| Owen, who looked very ſerious. Edmund 
Twyford, ſaid he, are you the heir of the 
houſe of Lovel?—-I am, my Lord, ſaid Ed- 
mund, bowing to the ground ; the proofs will 
appear; but I am, at the ſame time, the 
muſt humble and grateful of all. your ſer- 


vants, and the ſervant of your virtues: Sir 


Robert roſe up, and was going to leave the 


room.—Son Robert, ſtay, ſaid the Baron: If 


there is any fraud, you will be pleaſed to de- 
tect it, and if all that is affirmed be true, you 


will not ſhut your eyes againſt the light; you 


are concerned in this buſineſs: hear it in 
ſilence, and let reaſon be arbiter in your 
cauſe. He bowed to his father, bit his lip, 
and retiredto the window. William nodded 
to Edmund, and was ſilent. All the com- 
pany had their eyes fixed on the young man, 
who ſtood in the midſt, caſting down his eyes 
with modeſt reſpect to the audience: while 
Sir 
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Sir Philip related all the material circum- 
ſtances of his life, the wonderful gradation 
by which he came to the knowledge of his 
birth, the adventures of the haunted apart- 
ment, the diſeovery of the fatal cloſet, and 
the preſumptive proofs that Lord Lovel was 
buried there. At this part of his narration 
Lord Fitz-Owen interrupted him. Where 
is this cloſet you talk of; for I and my ſons 
went over the apartment ſince Edmund's de- 
parture, and found no ſuch place as you de- 
ſcribe.— My Lord, ſaid Edmund, I can ac- 
count for it: the door is covered with tape- 
ſtry, the ſame as the room, and, you might 
eaſily overlook it; but I have a witneſs here 
faid he, and putting his hand into his boſom, 
He drew out the key. If this is not the key 
of that cloſet, let me be deemed an impoſtor, 
and all I fay a falſehood; I will riſk my pre- 
tenſions upon this proof. 

And for what purpoſe did you take it aig 
ſaid the Baron. To prevent any perſon from 
going into it, replied Edmund; I have vowed 
to keep it till I ſhall open that cloſet before 
witneſſes appointed for that purpoſe. Pro- 
ceed, Sir, ſaid the Baron Fitz-Owen.—Sir 
Philip then related the converſation between 

Edmund 
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Edmund and Margery Twyford, his ſup- 
poſed mother. Lord Fitz-Owen ſeemed in 
the utmoſt ſurprize: He exclaimed—Canthis 
be true? ſtrange diſcovery! unfortunate child! 
—Fdmund's tears bore witneſs to his vera- 
city; he was obliged to hide his face, he lifted 
up his claſped hands to heaven, and was in 
great emotions during all this part of the 
relation; while Lord Lovel groaned, and 
ſeemed in great agitation. 

Sir Philip then addrefſed himſelf to Lord 
Fitz-Owen. My Lord, there was another 
perſon preſent at the converſation between 
Edmund and his foſter-mother, who can wit- 
neſs to all that paſſed; perhaps your Lord 
ſhip can tell who that was?—Tt was father 
Oſwald, replied the Baron; I well remember 
that he went with him at his requeſt; let him 
be called in. He was ſent for, and came im- 
mediately. The Baron deſired him to relate 
all that paſſed between Edmund. and his 
mother. ob 

Oſwald then began. Since I am now pro- 
perly called upon to teſtify what I know con- 
cerning this young man, I will ſpeak the 
truth, without fear or favour of any one; 
and I will ſwear by the rules of my holy 

order, 
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order, to the truth of what I ſhall relate. He 
then gave a particular account of all that 
paſſed. on that occaſion, and mentioned the 
tokens found on both the infant and his mo- 
ther. Where are thoſe tokens to be ſeen? 
ſaid the Lord Clifford. —I have them here, 
my Lord, ſaid Edmund, and I keep them as 
my greateſt treaſures. He then produced 
them before all the company.— There is no 
appearance of any fraud or colluſion, ſaid 
Lord Graham; if any man thinks he ſees 
any, let him ſpeak. Pray, my Lord, ſuffer 
me to ſpeak a word, ſaid Sir Robert. Dopou 
remember that J hinted my ſuſpicions con- 
cerning father Oſwald, the night our kinſ- 
men lay in the eaſt apartment? I do, ſaid 
the Baron. Well, Sir, now it appears that he 
did know more than he would tell us; you 
find he is very deep in all Edmund's ſecrets, 
and you judge what were his motives for 
undertaking this 'journey.—I obſerve what 
you ſay, anſwered his father, but let us hear 
all that Oſwald has to ſay: I will be as im- 
partial as poſſible. My Lord, returned Oſ- 
wald, I beg you alſo to recollect what J ſaid, 
on the night your ſon ſpeaks of, concerning 
ſecrecy in certain matters. I remember that 

alſo, 
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alſo, ſaid the Baron; but proceed. My 
Lord, continued Oſwald; I knew more than 
I thought myſelf at liberty to diſcloſe at that 
time; but I will now tell you every thing. 
I ſaw there was ſomething mog than common 
in the accidents that befel hs young man, 
and in his being called out to ſleep in the 
. eaſt apartment; I earneſtly deſired him to let 
me be with him on the ſecond night, to 
which he conſented reluctantly; we heard a 
great noĩſe in the rooms underneath; we went 
down ſtairs together; I ſaw him open he 
fatal cloſet, I heard groans that pierced me 
to the heart, I kneeled down and prayed, for 
the repoſe of the ſpirit departed;_I found a 
ſeal, with the arms of Lovel engraven upon 
4; which I gave to Edmund.andhe now has 
it in his poſſeſſion: | He enjoined me to keep 
what I had ſeen and heard, till the 
time ſhould come to declare it. I conceived 
that I, was called to be a witli of theſe 
things; beſides, my curioſity was excited to 
know the event; I, therefore, deſired to be 
preſent at the interview between him and his 
mother, which was effecting beyond expreſ- 
ſion: I heard what I have ngw declared as 


nearly as my memory permits me. I hope 
no 
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no impartial perſon will blame me for any pat 
of my conduct; but if they ſhould, I do not re- 
pent it: If I ſhould forfeit the favour of the 
rich and great, I ſhall have acquitted myſelf to 
God and my\@tmſcience. I have no worldly 
ends to anſwer j I plead the cauſe of the injured 
orphan; and I think, alſo, that I ſecond the 
deſigns of Providence. —You have well 
ſpoken, father, ſaid the Lord Clifford; your 
teſtimony is indeed of conſequence. - 
I is amazing and convincing, ſaid Lord 
| Graham; and the whole ſtory is fo well con- 
nected, that I can ſee nothing to make us doubt 
the truth of it: But let us examine the proofs. 
Edmund gave into. their hands the necklace 
and ear-rings; he ſhewed them the locket 
with the cypher Uf Lovel, and the ſeal with 
the arms; he told them the cloak in which 
he was wrapped was in the cuſtody of his 
foſter-mother, who would produce it on de- 
begged that ſome proper perſons 
might be commiſſioned to go with him to ex- 
amine whether or no the bodies of his parents 
were buried where he affirmed ; adding, that 
he put his pretenſions into their hands with 
pleaſure, relying entirely upon their honour 
and Juſtice. 


During 
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During this intereſting ſcene, the criminal ' 
covered his face, and was ſilent, but he ſent 
forth bitter ſighs and groans that denoted the 
- anguiſh of his heart. At length, Lord Gra- 
ham, in compaſſion to him, propoſed that they 
ſhould retire and conſider of the proofs; add- 
ing, Lord Lovel muſt needs be fatigued; we 
will reſume the ſubject in his preſence, when 
he is diſpoſed to receive us. Sir Philip Har- 
clay approached the bed: Sir, ſaid he, I now 
leave you in the hands of your own relations; 
they are men of ſtrict honour, and I confide 
in them to take care of you, and of your con- 
cerns. They then went out of the room, 
leaving only the Lord Fitz-Owen and his ſons 
with the criminal. They diſcourſed of the 
wonderful ſtory of Edmund's birth, and the 
. N events of his life. 

After dinner, Sir Philip requeſted Arche 
conference with the Lords, and their principal 
friends. There were preſent alſo, father Oſ- 
wald, and Lord Graham's confeſſor, who had 
taken the Lord Lovel's confeſſion, Edmund, 
and Zadiſky. Now, gentlemen, ſaid Sir Phi- 
lip, I deſire to know your opinion of our 
proofs, and your advice upon them. 

Lord Graham replied, I am deſired to ſpeak 

K _ 
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for the reſt: We think there are ſtrong pre- 
ſumptive proofs that this young man is the true 
heir of Lovel; but they ought to be confirmed 
and authenticated. Of the murder of the late 
Lord there is no doubt; the criminal hath con- 
feſſed it, and the circumſtances confirm it ; the 
proofs of his crime are ſo connected with thoſe 
of the young man's birth, that one cannot be 
public without the other. We are deſirous to 
do juſtice; and yet are unwilling, for the Lord 
Fitz-Owen's ſake, tobring the criminal topub- 
lic ſhame and puniſhment. We wiſh to find 
out a medium; we therefore deſire Sir Philip 
to make propoſals for his ward, and let Lord 
Fitz-Owen anſwer for himſelf and his brother, 
and we will be moderators between them. Here 
every one expreſſed approbation, and called 
upon Sir Philip to make his demands. 
If, ſaid he, I were to demand ſtrict juſtice, 
I ſhould not be ſatisfied with any thing leſs 
than the life of the criminal; but I am a 
Chriſtian ſoldier, the diſciple of him who came 
into the world to ſave ſinners: for his ſake, 
continued he (crofling himſelf) I forego my 
revenge, I ſpare the guilty: If Heaven gives 
him time for repentance, man ſhould not deny 
it. It is my ward's particular requeſt, that 
I will 


T will not bring ſhame upon the houſe of his 
benefaQor, the Lord Fitz-Owen, for whom 


he hath a filial affection and profound venera- 
tion. My propoſals are theſe: Firſt, that 
the criminal make reſtitution. of the title and 
eſtate, obtained with ſo much injuſtice and 
cruelty, to the lawful heir, whom he ſhall ac- 
knowledge ſuch before proper witneſſes. Se- 
condly, that he ſhall ſurrender his own lawful 


inheritance and perſonal eſtate into the hands 


of the Lord Fitz-Owen, in truſt for his ſons, 
who are his heirs of blood, Thirdly, that he 
ſhall retire into a religious houſe, or elſe quit 
the kingdom in three months time; and, in 
either caſe, thoſe who enjoy his fortune ſhall 
allow him a decent annuity, that he may not 
want the comforts of life. By the laſt, I diſ- 
able him from the means of doing further 


miſchief, and enable him to devote the re- 


mainder of his days to penitence. Theſe are 
my propoſals, and I give him four-and-twenty 
hours to conſider of them; if he refuſes to 
comply with them, I ſhall be obliged to pro- 
ceed to ſeverer meaſures, and to a.public proſe- 
cution: But the goodneſs of the Lord Fitz- 


Owen bids me expect, from his influence 


with his brother, a compliance with propoſals 
K 2 made 
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made out of reſpe& to his honourable cha- 
_ rater. | | | 

Lord Graham applauded the humanity, pras 
dence, and piety of Sir Philip's propoſals. He 
enforced them with all his influence and elo- 
quence. LordClifford ſeconded him ; and the 
reſt gave tokens of approbation. Sir Robert 
Fitz-Owen then roſe up—T beg leave to ob- 
ſerve tothe company, who are going to diſpoſe 
ſo generouſly of another man's property, that 
my father purchaſed the caſtle and eſtate of 
the houſe of Lovel: Who is to repay him the 
money for it? 

Sir Philip then ſaid, I have alſo a queſtion 
toaſk. Who is to pay the arrears of my 
ward's eſtate, which he has unjuſtly been kept 
out of theſe one-and-twenty years? Let Lord 
Clifford anſwer to both points, for he is not 

| intereſted in either. Lord Clifford ſmiled— 
I think, returned he, the firſt queſtion is an- 
ſwered by the ſecond, and that the parties con- 
cerned ſhould ſet one againſt the other, eſpe- 
ciafly as Lord Fitz-Owen's children will in- 
herit the fortune, which includes the purchaſe- 
money. Lord Graham faid, This determi- 
nation is both equitable and generous, and 1 


myo will anſwer the expectations on all ſides, 
I have 
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J have another propoſal to make to my Lord 
Fitz-Owen, ſaid Sir Philip; but I firſt wait 
for the acceptance of thoſe already made.— 
Lord Fitz-Owen replied, I ſhall report them 
to my brother, and acquaint the company 
with his reſolution to-morrow. | 

They then ſeparated; and the Baron, with 
his ſons, returned to the ſick man's chamber: 
there he exhorted his brother, with the piety 
of a confeſſor, to repent of his fins, and make 
atonement for them. He made known Sir 
Philip's propoſals, and obſerved on the won- 
derful diſcovery of his crime, and the puniſh- 
ment that followed it. Your repentance 
continued he, may be accepted, and your 
crime may yet be pardoned: If you continue 
refractory, and refuſe to make atonement, 
you will draw down upon you a ſeverer pu- 
niſhment. The criminal would not confefs, 
and yet could not deny, the truth and juſtice 
of his obſervations. The Baron ſpent ſeyerak 
hours in his brother's chamber; he Tent for 
a prieſt, who took his confeſſion; and they both 
ſat up with him all night, adviſing, perſuad- 
ing, and exhorting him-to do juſtice, and to 
comply with the propoſals. He was unwik- 
ling to give up the world, and yet more ſo to 
K 3 become 
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become the object of Foun e diſprace; 
and/puniſhment. 

The next day Lord Fitz-Owen ſummoned 
the company into his brother's chamber, and 
there declared, iti his name, that he accepted 
Sir Philip Harclay's propoſals; that, if the 
young man could, as he promiſed, direct them 
to.the places where his parents were buried, 
and if his birth ſhould be authenticated by his 
foſter- parents, he ſhould be acknowledged the 
heir of the houſe of Lovel. That, to be cer- 
tiſied of theſe things, they muſt commiſſion 
proper perſons to go with him for this pur- 

poſe; and, in caſe the truth ſhould be made 
plain, they ſhould immediately put him in 
| poſſeſſion of the Caſtle and eftate, in the ſtate 
it was. He deſired Lord Graham and Lord 
Clifford to chuſe the commiſſioners, and gave 
Sir Philip and Edmund a right to add to _—_ 
each, another perſon. | 

Lord Graham named the eldeſt fon of Lord 
Clifford; and the other, in return, named his 
nephew; they alſo choſe the prieſt, Lord 
Graham's, confeſſor, and the eldeſt fon of Ba- 
ron Fitz-Owen, to his great mortification, 

Sir Philip appointed Mr. William Fitz- 
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Owen, and Edmund named father Oſwald; 
they choſe out the ſervants to attend them, 
who were alſo to be witneſſes of all that 
ſhould paſs. Lord Clifford propoſed to Ba- 
ron Fitz-Owen, that, as ſooh as the commil- 
ſioners were ſet out, the remainder of the 
company ſhould adjourn to his ſeat in Cum- 
berland, whither Lord Graham fhould be in- 
vited to accompany them, and to ſtay till this 
affair was decided. After ſome debate, this 
was agreed to; and, at the ſame time, that 
the criminal ſhould be kept with them till 
every thing was properly ſettled. 

Lord Fitz-Owen gave his ſon William the - 
charge to receive and entertain the commiſ- 
ſioners at the Caſtle: But, before they ſet out 
Sir Philip had a conference with Lord Fitz- 
Owen, concerning the ſurrender of the Caſtle; 
in which he inſiſted on the furniture and ſtock 
of the farm, in conſideration of the arrears. 
Lord Fitz-Owen lightly mentioned the young 
man's education and expences. Sir Philip 
anſwered, you are right, my Lord, I had 
not thought of this point; we owe you, 
in this reſpect, more than we can ever repay: 
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But you know not half the reſpect and affec- 
tion Edmund bears for you. When reſtitu- 
tion of his title and fortune is fully made, his 
happineſs will {till depend on you. How on 
me? ſaid the Baron. — Why, he will not be 
happy unleſs you- honour him with your no- 
tice and eſteem; but this is not all, I muſt hope 
that you will ſtill do more for him. Indeed, 
ſaid the Baron, he has put my regard for him 
to a ſevere proof; what further can he ex- 
pect from me: My dear Lord, be not of- 
fended, I have only one more propoſal to make 
to you; if you refuſe it, I can allow for you 
and I confeſs it requires a greatneſs of mind, 
but not more than you poſleſs, to grant 
it—Well, Sir, ſpeak your demand.—Say ra- 
ther my requeſt; it is this caſe: Ceaſe to 
look upon Edmund as the enemy of your 
houſe; look upon him as a ſon, and make 
him ſo indeed. How ſay you, Sir Philip? my 
ſon!—Yes, my Lord, give him your daugh- 

ter: He is already your ſon in filial affection ; 
your ſon William and he are ſworn brothers; 
what remains but to make him yours? He 


- deſerves ſuch a parent, you ſuch a ſon; and 
you 
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you. will, by this means, ingraft into your fa- 
mily, the name, title, and eſtate of Lovel, 
which. will be entailed on your poſterity for 
ever. This offer requires much conſideration, 


returngdthe Baron. Suffer meto ſuggeſt ſome 


bints to you, ſaid Sir Philip. This match is, 
J think, verily pointed out by Providence, 
which hath conducted the- dear boy through 


o many dangers, and brought him within. 


view of his happineſs; look on him as the. 
precious relic of a noble houſe, the ſon of my. 
deareſt friend! or look on him as my ſon and 
heir, and let me, as his father, implore you to 
conſent to his marriage with your daughter. 
The Baron's heart was touched, he turned 
away his. face. —Oh, Sir Philip, Harclay 
what a friend are you! Why ſhould ſuch a; 


man be our enemy?—My Lord, ſaid Sir 
Philip, we are not, cannot be enemies; our 
hearts are already allied; and I am certain we 
ſhall one day be dear friends. The Baron 
ſuppreſſed his emotions, but Sir Philip ſaw. 
into his heart. I muſt conſult my eldeſt ſon, 
returned he.—Then, replied Sir Philip, I-- 
foreſee much diſficulty; he is prejudiced: 
againſt Edmund, and thinks the reſtitution of 
his inheritance an injury to your family: 
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Hereafter he will ſee this alliance in a different- 
light, and will rejoice that ſuch a brother is 
added to the family; but, at preſent, he 
will ſet his face againſt it. However, we 
will not deſpair; virtue and reſolutiom will 
furmount all obſtacles. Let me ow in young 
Lovel. * 

He brought Edmund to the Baron, and ac- 
quainted him with the propoſal he had been 
making in his name, my Lord's anſwers, and 
the objections he feared on the part of Sir 
Robert. Edmund kneeled to the Baron; he 
took his hand and preſſed it to his lips. Beſt 
of men! of parents! of patrons! ſaid he, I 
will ever be your ſon in filial affection, whe- 
ther I have the honour to be legally ſo or 
not; not one of your own children can feel a 
ſtronger ſenſe of love and duty.—Tell me, 
faid the Baron, do you love my daughter? — 
I do, my Lord, with the moſt ardent affec- 
tion; I never loved any woman but her; 
and, if I am fo unfortunate as to be refuſed. 
her, I will not marry at all. Oh, my Lord, 


reject not my honeſt ſuit! Your alliance will 


give me conſequence with myſelf, it will ex- 


cite me to worthy of the ſtation to which 
I am 
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I am exalted; if you —_— me, I ſhall ſeem 


an abject wretch, diſdained by thoſe whom 


my heart claims relation to: Your family are 
the whole world to me. Give-me your lovely 
daughter; give me alſo your ſon, my beloved 
William; and let me ſhare with them the for- 
tune Providence beſtows upon me: but what 
is title or fortune, if I am deprived of the ſo- 
Ciety of thoſe I love? 

Edmund, ſaid the Baron, you have a noble 
friend: but you have a ſtronger in my heart, 
which I think was implanted there by Heaven 
to aid its own purpoſes: I feel a variety of 
emotions of different kinds, and am afraid to 
truſt my own heart with you. But anſwer me 
a queſtion; Are you ailured of my daughter's 
conſent? Have you ſolicited her favour? have 
you gained her affections? Never, my Lord! 
I am incapable of ſo baſe an action: I have 
loved her at an humble diſtance; but, in my 
ſituation, I ſhould have thought it a violation 
of the laws of gratitude and hoſpitality to 
have preſumed to ſpeak the ſ:ntiments of my 
heart. Then you have ated with unguek.. 
tionable honour on this, and I muſt ſay, on. 


all other occaſions. Your approbation, my 
K 6 Lord, 


- 
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Lord, is the firſt wiſh of my life: it is the ſeal 
of my honour and happineſs. 
Sir Philip ſmiled: My Lord Fitz-Owen, I 
am jealous of Edmund's preferable regard for 
you, it is juſt the ſame now as formerly, Ed- 
mund came to Sir Philip, he threw himſelf into 
his arms, he wept, he was overpowered with 
the feelings of his heart ; he prayed to Heaven 
to ſtrengthen his mind, to ſupport his inex- 
preſſible ſenſations. I am overwhelmed with 
obligation! ſaid he; oh, beſt of friends, teach 
me, like you, to make my actions ſpeak for 
mel Enough, Edmund, I know your heart, 
and that is my ſecurity. My Lord, ſpeak to 
kim, and bring him to himſelf, by behaving 
coldly to him, if you can. The Baron aid, 
I muſt not truſt myſelf with you, you make a 
child of me! I will only add, Gain my {on 
Robert's favour, and be aſſured of mine: I 
owe ſome reſpect to the heir of my family ; he 
is brave, honeſt, and fincere; your enemies 
are ſeparated from him, you have William's 
influence in your behalf; make one effort, 
and let me know the reſult. Edmund kiſſed 
his hand in tranſports of joy and gratitude. — 
J will not loſe a moment, ſaid he; I fly to 
obey your commands. 


Edmund 
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Edmund went immediately to his friend, 


William, and related all that had paſſed be- 
tween the Baron, Sir Philip, and himſelf. 
William promiſed him his intereſt in the 
warmeſt manner: he recapiwlated all that 
had paſſed in the Caſtle ſince his departure; 
but he guarded his ſiſter's delicacy, till it 
ſhould be reſolved to give way to his addreſs. 
They both conſulted young Clifford, who 


had conceived an affection to Edmund fomhis. 


amiable qualities, and *o William for his 
generous friendſhip for him. He promiſed 
them his aſliſtance, as Sir Robert ſeemed de- 
ſirous to cultivate his friendſhip. Accord- 


ingly, they both attacked him with the whole 


artillery of friendſhip and perſuaſion, Clifford 
urged the merits of Edmund, and the advan- 


tages of his alliance: William enforced his 


arguments by a retroſpe& of Edmund's. paſt 


life: and obſerved, that every obſtacle thrown, 


in his way had brought his enemies to ſhame, 


and increaſe of honour to himſelf. —I ſay no- 


thing, continued he, of his noble qualities, 


and affectionate heart; thoſe who have been 


ſo many years his companions, can want no 


proofs of it. We know your attachment to 


him, Sir, ſaid Sir Robert; and, in conſe- 


quence, 
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quence, your partiality.— Nay, replied Wil- 
liam, you are ſenſible of the truth of my 
aſſertions; and, I am confident, would have 
loved him yourſelf, but for the inſinuations 
of his enemies: but if he ſhould make good 
his afſertions, even you muſt be convinced of 
his veracity.—And you would have my father 
give him your ſiſter upon this uncertainty ?— 
No, Sir, but upon theſe conditions. — But 
ſuppoſe he does not make them good? Then 
I will be of your party, and give up his inte- 
reſt. Very well, Sir; my father may do as 
he pleaſes; but I cannot agree to give my 
ſiſter to one who has always ſtood in the way 
of our family, and now turns us out of our 
own houſe. „ F 

I am ſorry, brother, you ſee his pretenſions 
in ſo wrong a light; but if you think there 
is any impoſture in the caſe, go with us, and 
be a witneſs of all that paſſes. No, not I; 
if Edmund is to be maſter of the Caſtle, I 
will never more. fet my foot in it.— This 
matter, ſaid Mr. Clifford, muſt be left to 
time, which has brought ſtrange things to 
paſs. Sir Robert's honour and good ſenſe 
will enable him to ſubdue his prejudices, and 
to judge impartially. They took leave, and 


went to make preparations for their journey. 
| Edmund- 
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© Edmund made his report of Sir Robert's 
inflexibility to his father, in preſence of Sir 
Philip; who, again, ventured to urge the 
Baron on his favourite ſubject.— It becomes 
me to wait for the further proofs, ſaid he; 
but, if they are as clear as I expect, I will 


not be inexorable to your wiſhes: ſay no- 
thing more on this ſubject till the return of 


the commiſſioners. They were profuſe in 
their acknowledgments of his goodneſs. 


Edmund took a tender leave of his two 


paternal friends: When, ſaid he, I take 
poſſeſſion of my inheritance, I muſt hope for 
the company of you both to complete my hap- 
pineſs.—Of me, ſaid Sir Philip, you may be 
certain; and, as far'as my influence reaches, 
of the Baron.— He was filent. Edmund aſ- 
ſured them of his conſtant prayers for their 
happineſs. | 

Soon after, the commiſſioners, with Fd- 
mund, ſet out for Lovel Caſtle; and the fol- 
lowing day the Lord Clifford ſer out for his 
own houſe, with Baron Fitz-Owen an@his 
ſon. The nqminal Baron was carried with 
them, very much againſt his will. Sir Philip 
Harclay was invited to go with them by 
Lord Clifford, who declared his preſence ne- 
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ceſſary to bring things to a concluſon. They 
all joined in acknowledging their obligations 
to Lord Graham's. generous hoſpitality, and 
beſought him to accompany them; at length 
he conſented, on condition they would allow 


him to go to and fro, as his duty ſhould call 


him. | 

* Lord Clifford received them with the 
ggeateſt hoſpitality, and preſented them to his. 
Lady, and three daughters, who were in che 
bloom of youth and beauty. They ſpent 
their time very pleaſantly, excepting the cri- 
minal, who continued gloomy and reſerved, 
and declined-company. _., 

In the mean time, the . pro- 
ceeded on their journey. When they were 
within a day's diſtance from the Caſtle, Mr. 
William and his ſervant put forward, and ar- 
rived ſeveral hours before the reſt, to make 
preparations. for their reception. His ſiſter 
and brother received them with open arms, 
and inquired eagerly after the event of the 


journey to the North. He gave them a brief 


account of every thing that had happened to 
their uncle; adding, but this Is not all: Sir 
Philip Harclay has brought a young man who 
he pretends is the ſon of the late Lord Lovel, 

and 
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and claims his eſtate and title. This perſon is 
on his journey hither, with ſeveral others who 


are commiſſi oned to inquire into certain par- 


ticulars, to confirm his pretenſions:—lf he 
make good his claim, my father will ſurrender | 
the Caſtle and eſtate into his hand. Sir 
Philip and my Lord have many points ta 
ſettle; and he has propoſed a compromiſe, 
that you, my ſiſter, ought to know, becauſe it 
nearly concerns you.— Me! brother William; 
pray explain yourſelf —Why, he propoſes 
that, in lieu of arrears and other expecta- 
tions, my father ſhall give his dear Emma ta 
the heir of Lovel, in full of all demands.— 
She changed colour: Holy Mary! faid ſhe; 
and does my father agree to his propoſal? 
He is not very averſe to it; but Sir Robert 
refuſes his conſent: However, I have given 
him my intereſt with you. —Have you indeed? 
What? a ſtranger, perhaps an impoſtor, who 
comes to turn us out of our dwelling? — 
Have patience, my Emma! fee this young, 
man without prej udice, and perhaps you will 
like him as well as I do.—I am ſurpriſed at 
you, William !—Dear Emma, I cannot bear 
to ſee you uneaſy. Think of the man who, 
of all others you would wiſh to ſee in a ſitua- 

tion 
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tion to atk you of your father, and expect to 
ſee your wiſhes realized. —Impoſſible! ſaid | 
ſhe!—Nothing is impoſſible, my dear; let us 
be prudent and all will end happily. You 
muſt help me to receĩve and entertain theſe 
commiſſioners. I expect a very ſolemn ſcene; 
but when that is once got over, happier hours 
than the paſt will ſucceed. We ſhall firſt 
viſit the haunted apartment; you, my ſiſter, 
will keep in your own till I ſhall fend for 
you. I go now to give orders to the ſervants. 
He went and ordercd them to be in waiting ; 
and himſelf, and his youngeſt brother, ſtood 
in readineſs to receive them. | 
'The ſound of the horn announced the ar- 
rival of the commiſſioners; at the ſame in- 
ſtant a ſudden guſt of wind aroſe, and the 
outward gates flew open. They entered the 
court-yard, and the great folding-doors int; 
the hall were opened without any tan 
The moment Edmund entered the hall, every 
door in the houſe flew open; the ſervants all 
ruſhed into the hall, and fear was written on 
their countenances: Joſeph only was un- 
daunted.— Theſe doors, ſaid he, open of their 
own account to receive their maſter! this is he 
indeed! Edmund was ſoon appriſed of what 
wh had 


* 
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had happened.—I accept the omen! ſaid he. 


Gentlemen, let us go forward to the apart- os 


ment! let us finiſh the work of fate! I will 
lead the way. He went on to the apartment; 
followed by all preſent. Open the ſhutters, - 
ſaid he, the day-light ſhall no longer be ex- 
cluded here; the deeds of darkneſs ſhall now 
be brought to light. 

They deſcended the ſtaircaſe; every door 
was open, till they came to the fatal cloſet. 
Edmund called to Mr. William: Approach, 
my friend, and behold the door your family 
overlooked! They came forward; he drew 
the key out of his boſom, and unlocked the 
door; he made them obſerve that the boards 
were all looſe; he then called to the ſervants, * 
and bid them remove every thing out of the 
cloſet. While they were doing this, Edmund 
ſhewed them the breaſt-plate all ſtained with 
blood; he then called to Joſeph: Do you 
know whoſe was this ſuit of armour?—It was 
my Lord's, ſaid Joſeph; the late Lord Lovel; 
J have ſeen him wear it. | | 

Edmund bade them bring ſhovels and re- 
move the earth. While they were gone, he 
deſired Oſwald to repeat all that paſſed the 
night they fat up together in that apartment, 
which 
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which he did till the ſervants returned, They 
threw out the earth, while the by-ſtanders in 
ſolemn ſilence waited the event. After ſome 
time and labour they ſtruck againſt ſomething. 
They proceeded till they diſcovered a large 
trunk, which, with great difficulty, they drew 
out. It had been corded round, but the 
cords were rotted to duſt. They opened it, 
and found a ſkeleton, which appeared to have 
been tied neck and heels together, and forced 
into the trunk.—Behold, ſaid Edmund, the 
bones of him to whom I owe my birth! The 
prieſt from Lord Graham's advanced. his 
is undoubtedly the body of the Lord Lovel; I 
heard his kinſman confeſs the manner in 
which he was interred. Let this awſul ſpec- 
tacle be a leſſon to all preſent, that though 
"wickedneſs may triumph for a ſeaſon, a day 
of retribution will come! Oſwald exclaimed, 
—Bchold the day of retribution! of triumph 
to the innocent, of ſhame and confuſion to 
the wicked. _ 

The young 7 entlemen declared that Ed- 
mund had made good his aſſertions; what 
then, faid they, remains? I propoſe, ſaid 
Lord Graham's, prieſt, that an account be 
written of this diſcovery, and ſigned by all 

the 
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the witneſſes preſent; that an atteſted copy be 
left in the hands of this gentleman, and the 
original be ſent to the Barons and Sir Philip 
Harclay, to convince them of the truth of i it. 

Mr. Clifford then deſired Edmund to pro- 
ceed in his own way. The firſt thing I pro- 
poſe to do, ſaid he, is to have a coffin made 
for theſe honoured remains; I truſt to find 
the bones of my other parent, and to inter 
them all together in conſecrated ground. Un- 
fortunate pair! you ſhall at laſt reſt together! 
your ſon ſhall pay the laſt duties to your 
aſhes! He ſtopped to ſhed tears, and none 
preſent but paid this tribute to their misfor- 
tunes. Edmund recovered his voice and pto- 
ceeded—My next requeſt is, that father Of- 
wald and this reverend father, with whoever 
elſe the gentlemen ſhall appoint; will ſend for 
Andrew and Margery Twyford, and examine 
them concerning the circumſtances of my 
birth, and the death and burial of my un- 
fortunate mother. It ſhall be done, ſaid Mr. 
William; but firſt let me entreat you to come 
with me and take ſome refreſhment after your 
journey, for you muſt be fatigued: after din- 
ner we will proceed in the inquiry. | 
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They all followed him into the great hall, 
where they were entertained with great hoſpi- 
tality, and Mr. William did the honours in 
his father's name. Edmund's heart was deep- 
ly affected, and the ſolemnity of his deport- 
ment bore witneſs to his ſincerity ; but it was 
a manly ſorrow, that did not make him 
neglect his duty to his friends or himſelf. He 
\ Inquired after the health of the Lady Emma. 
—She is well, ſaid William, and as much 
your friend as ever. Edmund, bowed in 
ſilence. | 

After dinner the n ſens for 
Andrew and his wife. They examined them 
ſeparately, and found their accounts agreed 
together, and were in ſubſtance the ſame as 
Oſwald and Edmund had before related, ſe- 
parately alſo. The commiſſioners obſerved, 
that there could be no colluſion between 
them, and that the proofs were indiſputable. 
They kept the foſter parents all night; andthe 
next day Andrew directed them to the place 
where the Lady Lovel was buried, between 
two trees which he had marked for a memo- 
rial. They collected the bones and carried 
them to the caſtle, where Edmund cauſed a 


ſtately coffin to be made for the remains of 
the 
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the unfortunate pair. The two prieſts ob- 
tained leave to look into the coffin buried in 
the church, and found nothing but ſtones 
and earth in it. The commiſſioners then 
declared they were fully ſatisfied of the reality 
of Edmund's pretenſions. | 
The two prieſts were employed in drawing 
upacircumſtantialaccount of theſediſcoveries, 
in order to make their report to the Barons at 
their return. In the mean time Mr. William 
took an opportunity to introduce Edmund to 
his ſiſter. My Emma, ſaid he, the heir gf 
Lovel is defirous to pay his reſpects to you. 
They were both in apparent confuſion; but 
Edmund's wore off, and Emma's increaſed. — 
I have been long deſirous, ſaid he, to pay my 
reſpects to the Lady whom I moſt honour, 
but unavoidable duties have detained me; 
when theſe are fully paid, it is my wiſh to 
devote the remainder of my life to Lady Em- 
ma!—Are you, then, the heir of Lovel?— 
I am, Madam; and am alſo the man in 
whoſe-behalf I once preſumed to ſpeak.— 
'Tis very ſtrange indeed!—It is fo, Madam, 
to myſelf; but time, that reconciles us to all 
things, will, I hope, render this change in 
my ſituation familiar to you, William ſaid, 
— Lou 
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ou are both well acquainted with the 


.«. Wiſhes of my heart; but my advice is, that 


you do not encourage a farther intimacy till 
my Lord's determination be fully known.— 
You may diſpoſe of me as you pleaſe, ſaid Ed- 
mund; but I cannot help declaring my 
wiſhes; yet J will ſubmit to my Lord's ſen- 
tence, though he ſhould doom me to deſpair. 
From this period, the young pair behaved 
with ſolemn reſpect to each other, but with 
apparent reſerve. The young Lady ſome- 
times appeared i in company, but oftener choſe 
to be in her 6wn apartment, where ſhe began 
to believe and hope for the completion of her 
wiſhes. The uncertainty of the Baron's de- 
termination threw an air of anxiety over 
Edmund's face: H friend William, by the 
moſt tender care and attention, ſtrove to diſ- 
pel his fears, and encourage. his hopes ; but 
he waited with impatience for the return of 
the commiſſioners, and the deciſion of his 

fate. | 
While theſe things paſſed at the caſtle of 
Lovel, the nominal Baron recovered his health 
and ſtrength at the houſe of Lord Clifford: In 
the ſame proportion he grew more and more 
ſhy and reſerved, avoided the company of his 
brother 


fidence, but in vain; he was equally ſhy to 
him as the; zeſt-; Ms Zadiſky obſerved. his 
motions With the. penetration for which his 
countrymen, have been diſtinguiſhed in all 
ages: He communicated his ſuſpicions to Sir 
Philip and the Barons, giving it as his opinion, 
that the criminal was meditating an eſcape. 
They aſked, what he thought was to be 


done Zadiſky offered to Watch him in turn 


with another perſon,, and. to, lie in wait for 
him; he alſo propoſed, that horſes ſhould be 
kept in readineſs, and men to mount them, 
without knowledge of the, ſerxice they were 
to be employed in. The Bargns agreed to 
leave the whole management. of this affair to 
Zadiſky. He took his meaſures ſo well, that 
he intercepted the three fugitives in the fields 

adjoining tothe houſe, ; apd brought them all 

back priſoners.; They confined them ſępa- 

rately, while the Lords and Gentlemen Roſy 

ſulted how to diſpqſe of them. 

Sir Philip appli to Lord F e 
begged leave to be ſilent: I have nothing, ſaid 
l. to offer in favour of this bad man; and I 
L cannot 
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brother and nephew, and was frequently ſhut 
up with his two ſervants, Sir Robert F3tz- 
Owen made ſeveral attempts to gain his con- 
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cannot propoſe harſher meaſures with ſo near 
a relation. Zadiſkythen begged to be heard. 
Lou can no longer have any reliance upon 
the word of a man who has forfeited all pre- 
tenſions to honour and encerity. F have 
long wiſhed to'reviſit"nce more my native 
country, and to ehquire after ſome very dear 
friends I left there; I will undertake to con- 
vey this man to a-very diſtant part of the 
world, where it will be out of his power to do 
further miſchief, and free his relations from 
an ungrateful charge, unleſs you ſhould ra- 
ther chuſe to bring him to puniſhment here. 
Lord Clifford approved of the propoſal; Lord 
Fitz. Owen remained ſilent, but ſhewed no 
marks of diſupprobation. 

Sir Philip objected to parting with his 
friend; but Zadiſky alſured him he had par- 
ticular” reaſons for returning to the Holy 
Land, of which he ſhould be judge hereafter. 
Sir Philip defired the Lord Fitz- Owen to give 
him his company to the criminal s apartment, 
ſaying, we will have one more converſation 
with him, and that ſhall decide his fate. 
They found him ſilent and ſullen, and he 
refuſed to anſwer their queſtions.— Sir Philip 
wen beſpoke him After the proofs you have 


walk} — given 
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given of your falſchood and inſincerity, wo 
can no longer have any reliance upon you, 


nor faith in your fulfilling the conditions of 


our agreement; I will, therefore, once more 


make you a propoſal that ſhall ftill leave you 


indebted to our clemency. You ſhall baniſh 


yourſelf from England for ever, and go in 


pilgrimage to the Holy Land, with ſuch com- 


panions as we ſhall appoint; or, ſecondty, 


you ſhall enter directly into a monaſtery, and 
there be ſhut up for life; or thirdly, if you 
refuſe both theſe offers, I will go directly to 
Court, throw myſelf at the feet of my So- 
vereign, relate the whole ſtory of your wicked 
life and actions, and demand vengeance on 
your head. The King is too good and pious 


to let ſuch villainy go unpuniſhed; he'will 


bring you to public ſhame and puniſhment: 
And be you aſſured, if I begin this-proſe- 
cution, I will purſue it to the utmoſt. I ap- 


peal to your worthy brother for the juſtice of 
my proceeding. I reaſon no more with you, 


11 only declare my reſolution. I wait your 


anſwer one hour, and the next J put in exe- 


cution whatever you” ſhall oblige me to de- 


termine. So ſaying, they retired, and leſt 


him to reflect and to reſolve. At the expi- 
* Lo ration 
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ration of the hour they ſent Zadiſky to re- 
ceive his anſwer; he inſinuated to him the 
generoſity and charity of Sir Philip and the 
Lords, and the certainty of their reſolutions, 
. and begged him to take care what anſwer he 
returned, for that his fate depended on it. 
He kept filenf ſeveral minutes, reſentment 
and deſpair were painted on his viſage; at 
length he ſpoke : | 
. Tell my proud enemies that [ prefer bigs 
niſhment to death, infamy, or a life of ſoli- 
tude. You have choſen well, ſaid Zadiſky. 
To a wiſe, man all countries are alike ; it 
ſhall be my care to make mine agreeable to 
you.—Are you then "the perſon choſen for 
my companion? — I am, Sir; and you may 
judge by that circumſtance, that thoſe whom 
you call your enemies, are not ſo in effect. 
Farewell, Sir; I 80 to prepare for our de- 
Parture. | 
-  Zadiſky went. and made his report, 50 
then ſet immediately about his preparations. 
He choſe two active young men for his at- 
dtendants; and gave them directions to keep a 
ſtrict eye upon their charge, for that they 
ſhould be accountable if he ſhould eſcape 
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In the mean time the Baron Fitz-Owen 
had ſeveral conferences with his brother: he 
endeavoured to make him ſenſible of his 
crimes, and of the juſtice and clemency of his 
conqueror; but he was moody and reſerved 
to him as to the reſt. Sir Philip Harclay 
obliged him to ſurrender his worldly eſtates 
into the hands of Lord Fitz-Owen : A wri- 
ting was drawn up for that purpoſe, and exe- 
cuted in the preſence of them all. Lord 
Fitz-Owen engaged to allow him an annual 
ſum, and to advance money fo the expences 
of his voyage. He ſpoke to him in the moſt 
affectionate manner, but he refuſed his em- 
brace:—You will have nothing to regret, ſaid 
he, haughtily; for the gain is yours. Sir 
Philip conjured Zadiſky to return to him 
again; who anſwered, -I will either return, 
or give ſuch reaſons for my ſtay, as you ſhall 
approve. I will fend a meſſenger to acquaint 
you with my arrival in Syria, and with ſuchs 
other particulars as I ſhall judge intereſting 
to you and yours. In the mean time remem- 
ber me im our prayers, and preſerve for me 
thoſe ſentiments ot» friendſliip and eſteem, 
that I have always deemed one of the chief 
— hollgurs and bleſſings of my life. Commend 
n 7 my 
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my. love and duty to your adopted ſon; he 
will more than ſupply my abſence, and be the 
comfort of your old age. Adieu, beſt and 


nobleſt of friends — They took a tender 


leave of cach other, not without tears on both 
tides. "4 . in 
The travellers ſet out directly for a diſtant 
ſea-port, where they heard of a ſhip bound for 
the Levant, im which they embarked and pro- 
ceeded on their voyage. | 

The Commiſſioners arrived at Lord Clit- 
ford's a few days after the departure of the 
adventurers. They gave a minute account 
of their commiſſion, and expreſſed themſclves 
entirely 1atisfied of the juſtice of Edmund's 
pretenſions; they gave an account in writing 
of all that they had been eye- witneſſes to, and 
ventured to urge the Baron Fitz-Owen on the 
fubje& of Edmund's wiſhes. The Baron was 
already diſpoſed in his favour ; his mind was 
employed in the future eſtabliſhment of his 
family. During their reſidence at Lord Clif- 
ford's, his eldeſt ſon Sir Robert had caſt his 
eye upon the eldeſt daughter of that noble- 
man, and he befought his father to aſk her in 
marriage for him. The Baron was pleafed 


with the alliance, and took the firſt opportu- 


nity 
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nity to mention it to Lord Clifford; ;who' 
anſwered him - pleaſanily—I- Will give my 
daughter to your ſon, upon condition that you 
will give yours to the heir of Lovel. The 


Baron looked ſerious; Lord Clifford; went on 


II like that young man ſo well, that I would 
accept him for a ſon-in-law, if he aſked me 
for my daughter; and if I have any influence 
with you, I will uſe it in his behalf. A 
powerful ſolicitor indeed! ſaid the Baron; 
but you know my eldeſt ſon's reluctance to 
it; if he conſents, ſo will J. —-He ſhall con- 
| ſent, ſaid Lord Clifford, or he ſhall have no 


daughter of mine. Let him ſubdue his pre- 


judices, and then I will lay aſide my ſcruples, 
But, my Lord, replied the Baron, if I can 
obtain his free conſent, it will be the beſt for 
all: I will try once more, and if he will not, 
| will leave it wholly to your management. 

When the moble company were all af- 
lembled, Sir Philip Harclay revived the ſubs 
ject, and beſought the Lord Fitz Owen -tq 
put an end to the work he had begun, by 
confirming Edmund's happineſs. The Baron 
rofe up, and thus ſpoke :— The proofs of Ed- 


 mund's noble birth, the ſtill ſtronger ones ß 


his * endowments and qualities, the 
L 4 * fdſolicitations 
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folicitations' of ſo many noble friends in his 
dehalf, have altogethr determined me in his 
favour; and I hope to no juſtice to his merit, 
without detriment to my other children: I am 
_ reſolved to make them all as happy as my 
power will allow me to do. Lord Clifford 
has been ſo gracious to promiſe his fair daugh- 
ter to my ſon Robert, upon certain con- 
ditions, that I will take upon me to ratify, 
and which will render my ſon worthy of the 
happineſs that awaits him. My children are 
the undoubted heirs of my «unhappy brather, 
Lovel; you, my ſon, ſhall therefore imme- 
diately take poſſeſſion of your uncle's houſe 
and eftate, only obliging you to pay to each 
of your younger brothers the ſam of one thou- 
ſand pounds; on this condition, I will ſe- 
cure that eſtate to you and your heirs for ever. 
I will, by my own a& and deed, ſurrender the 
caſtle and eſtate of Lovel to the right owner, 
and at the ſame time marry him to my daugh- 
ter. I will ſettle a proper allowance upon 
my two. younger ſons, and diſpoſe of what 
remains by a will and teſtament; and then I 
ſhall have done all my buſineſs in this world, 
and al have dune to do but . for 


* 
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Oh, my father! ſaid Sir Robert, I cannot 
bear your generoſity; you would give away 
all to others, and reſerve nothing for yourſelf. 
— Not ſo, my ſon, ſaid the Baron: I will re- 
pair my old caſtle in Wales, and reſide there. 
I will viſit my chüldren, and be viſited by 
them: I will enjoy their happineſs, and by 
that means increaſe my own; whether I look 
backwards or forwards, I ſhall have nothing 
to do but rejoice, and be thankful to Heaven 
that has given me ſo many bleſſings; I ſhall 
have the comfortable reflection of having diſ- 
charged my duties as a citizen, a huſband, a 
father, a friend; and, whenever I am ſum- 
moned away from this world, 'I ſhall we 
cont ent. | 

Sir Robert came forward with tears on his 
cheeks; he kneeled to his father. —Beſt of 
parents, and of men! ſaid he; you have ſub- 
dued a heart that has been too refractory to 
your will: you have this day made me ſen- 
ſible how much I owe to your goodneſs and 
forbearance with me. Forgive me all that is 
paſt, and from henceforward diſpoſe of me; I 
will have no will but yours, no ambition but 
to be worthy of the name of your ſfon.— 
And this day, ſaid the Baron, do I enjoy the 
| LS | true 
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true happineſs of a father! Riſe, my ſon, and 
take poſſeſſion of the firſt place in my affection 
without reſerve. They embraced with tears 
on both ſides: The company roſe, and con- 
gratulated both father and ſon. The Baron 
preſented his ſon to Lord Clifford, who em- 
braced, him, and ſaid—You ſhall have my 
daughter, for I fee that you deſerve her. 

Sir Philip Harclay approached; the Baron 
pave his ſon's hand to the Knight:—Love 
and reſpe& that good man, faid he; deſerve 
his friendſhip, and you will obtain it. No- 
thing but congratulations were heard on all 
ſides. 

When the joy was in ſome degree re- 
duced to compoſure, Sir Philip propoſed that 
they ſhould begin to execute the ſchemes of 
happineſs they had planned. He propoſed 
that my Lord Fitz-Owen ſhould go with him 
to the caſtle of Lovel, and ſettle the family 
there. The Baron conſented; and both to- 
gether invited ſuch of the company, as liked 
it, to accompanydem thither. It was agreed 
that a nephew of Lord Graham's, another of 
Lord Clifford's, two gentlemen, friends of 
Sir Philip Harclay, and father Oſwald, ſhould , 
be of the party; together with ſeveral of Sir 

Philip's 
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Philip's dependants and domeſtics, and ihe 


attendants! on the reſt. Lord Fitz- Owen 
gave orders for their ſpeedy departure. Lord 


Graham and his friends took leave of them, 
in order to return to his own home ; but, bes 
fore he went, he engaged his eldeſt! nephew 
and heir to the ſecond daughter of the Lord 
Clifford: Sir Robert offered himſelf 10 the 
eldeſt, who modeſtly received his addreſs, and 


made no objection to his propoſal. The fas 


mers confirmed their engagement. 
Lord Fitz- Owen promiſed to return to the 


celebration of the marriage; in the mean time 


he ordered his ſon to go and take poſſeſſion of 
his uncle's houſe, and to ſettle his houſes 
hold: He invited young Clifford, and ſome 
other gentlemen, to go with him. The com- 
pany ſeparated with regret, and with many 


promiſes of friendſhip on all ſides; and the | 


gentlemen of the North were to cultivate the 
good neighbourhood on both ſides of the 
borders. 


Owen, with their friends and attendants, ſet 


forwards for the caſtle / of Lovel; a ſervant + | 


went before, at full ſpeed, to acquaint the 
family of their approach. Edmund was in 


L 6 great 


Sir Philip Harclay and the Baron F 1 1 7 a 
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great anxiety of mind, now the criſis of his 
fate was near at hand: He enquired of the 
meſſenger; who were of the party? and find- 
ing that Sir Philip Harelay was there, and 
that Sir Robert Fitz-Owen ſtaid in the 
North, his hopes roſe above his fears. Mr. 
William, attended by a ſervant, rode forward 
| to meet them; he deſired Edmund to ſtay 
and receive them. Edmund was under ſome 
difficulty with regard to his behaviour to the 
lovely Emma; a thouſand times his heart roſe 
td his lips, as often he ſuppreſſed his emo- 


3 tions they both ſighed frequently, ſaid little, 
7 thoughtmuch, and wiſhed for the event. Maſ- 
Þ ter Walter was too young to partake of their 


anxieties, but he wiſhed for the arrival of his 
father to end them. | 
Mr. William's impatience ſpurred him on 
to meet his father; as ſoon as he ſaw him, he 
rode up directly to him: My dear father, you 
are welcome home! ſaid he.— I think not, 
Sir, ſaid the Baron, and looked ſerious.— 
Why fo, my Lord? ſaid William. —Becauſe. 
it is no longer, mine, but another man's home, 
anſwered he, and I muſt receive my welcome 
from him. — meaning Edmund? ſaid Wil- 
liam. — Whom elſe can it be? — Ah, my 
[1 Lord! 
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Lord! he is your creature; your bags: he 
puts his fate into your hands, and will ſubmit 
to your pleaſure in all things! Why comes 
he not to meet us? ſaid the Baron. — His 


fears prevent him, ſaid William; but ſpeak 
the word, and I will fetch him. No, faid 
the Baron, we will wait on him.— William 
looked confuſed: Is Edmund ſo unfortunate, 
ſaid he, as to have incurred your diſpleaſure ? 
Sir Philip Harclay advanced, and -laid. his 
hand on William's ſaddle.—Generous impa- 


tience ! noble youth! ſaid he; look round 


you, and fee if you can diſcover in this com- 
pany one enemy of your friend! Leave to 
your excellent father the time and manner of 
explaining himſelf; he only can do juſtice to 
his own ſentiments. The Baron ſmiled on 
Sir Philip: William's [countenance cleared 
up; they went forward, and ſoon arrived at 
the Caſtle of Lovel. TONY 
Edmund was walking to and fro in the 
hall, when he heard the horn that announced 
their arrival ; his emotions were ſo great that 
he could hardly ſupport them. The Baron 
and Sir Philip entered the hall hand in hand; 


Edmund threw himſelf at their feet, and em- 


braced their knees, but could not utter a word, 
They 
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They raiſed him between them, and ſtrove 
to encourage him: but he threw himſelf into 
the arms of Sir Philip Harclay, deprived of 
ſtrength, and almoſt of life. They ſupport- 
ed him to a ſeat, where. he recovered by de- 
grees, but had no power to ſpeak his feelings; 
he looked up to his benefactors in the moſt 
affecting manner, he laid his hand upon his 
boſom, but was {till filent. Compoſe your- 
ſelf, my dear ſon, ſaid Sir Philip; you are in 
the arms of your beſt friends, Look up to 
the happineſs that awaits you; enjoy the 
bleſſings that Heaven ſends you; lift up your 
heart in gratitude to the Creator, and think 
leſs of what you owe to the creature! You 
will have time enough to pay us your AC- 
knowledgments hereafter. 

The company came round them, the ſer- 
vants flocked into the hall, ſhouts of joy were 
heard on all ſides ; the Baron came and took 
Edmund's hand: Riſe, Sir, ſaid he, and do 
the honours of your houſe ! it is yours from 
this day: We are your gueſts, and expect 
from you our welcome! Edmund kneeled to 
the Baron, he ſpoke with a faultering voice— 
My Lord, I am yours! all that J have is at 
your devotion! diſpoſe of me as it pleaſes you 
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beſt. The Baron embraced him with the 
greateſt affection: Look round you, faid he, 
and falute your friends; theſe ' gentlemen 
came hither to do you honour. Edmund re- 
vived, he embraced and welcomed the gentle» 
men. Father Oſwald received his embrace 
with peculiar affection, and gave him his be- 
nediction in a moſt affecting manner. Ed- 
mund exclaimed - Pray for me, fathez! that 
I may bear all theſe bleſſings with gratitude 
and moderation! He then ſaluted and ook 
hands with all the ſervants, not omzitting the 
meaneſt; he diſtinguiſhed Joſeph” by a cor- 
dial embrace, he called him his dear friend: 
Now, ſaid he, I can return your friendſhip, 
and I am proud to acknowledge it.! The old 
man, with a faultering voice, cried oui—Now 
I have lived long enough! I have ſeen my 
maſter's ſon acknowledged for the heir of aw 
Lovel! the hall echoed with his words : WW * 
Long live the heir of Lovel ! 

The Baron took Edmund's hands in his 
own: Let us retire from this crowd, ſaid he; 
we have buſinefs of a more private nature to 
tranſact. He led to the parlour, followed by 
dir Philip and the other gentlemen. Where 
are my other children? ſaid he. William 
: retired, 
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' retire ünd prtſentiy returned with his bes 
ther and ſiſter.” They kneeled to their father, 
who raiſed and embraced them. He then 
called out, William Edmund! — come and 
receive my bleſſing. alſo: They approached 
hand in hand, they kneeled and he gave them 
a ſolemn benediction Vour friendſhip de- 
ſerves our praiſe, my children; love each 
other always! and may Heaven pour down 
its choiceſt bleſſings upon your heads! 'They 
roſe and embraced in ſilent raptures of joy. 
Edmundipreſented his friend to Sir Philip: I 
underſtand you, ſaid he; this Gentleman was 
my firſt acquaintanee of this family, he has a 
title to the ſecond place in my heart: I ſhall 
tell him, at more leiſure, how much I loye 
and honour him for his own ſake as well as 
yours. He embraced the youth, and deſired 
bis friendſhip. 2 
Come hither, my Emma! ſaid the Baron. 
She approached with tears on her cheek, 
ſweetly bluſhing, like the damaſk roſe, wet 
with the dew of the morning, T muſt aſk you 
a ſerious queſtion, my child ; anſwer me with 
the ſame fincerity you would to Heaven. You 
ſee this young man, the Heir of Lovel! You 


have known him long; conſult your own 
| hear t, 
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neart, and tell me whether you have any ob- 


jection to receive him for your huſband. 1 
have promiſed to all this company to give you 
to him; but upon condition that you ap- 
prove him: I think him worthy of you; and, 
whether you accept him or not, he ſhall ever 
be to me a ſon; but Heaven forbid that I 
ſhould compel my child to give her hand 
where ſhe cannot beſtow her heart! Speak free- 
ly, and decide this point for me and for your- 
ſelf. The fair Emma bluſhed, and was un- 
der ſome confuſion ; her virgin modeſty pre- 
vented her ſpeaking for ſome moments. Ed- 
mund trembled; he leaned upon William's 
ſhoulder to ſupport himſelf. Emma caſt her 
eye upon him, ſhe ſaw his emotion, and haſten- 
ed to relieve him ; ſhe thus ſpoke, in a ſoft 
voice which gathered ſtrength as ſhe proceed- 
ed My Lord and father's goodneſs has al- 
ways prevented my wiſhes; I am the hap- 
pieſt of all children, in being able to obey his 
commands, without offering violence to my | 
own inclinations: As I am called upon in 
this public manner, it is but juſtice to this 
gentleman's merit to declare, that, were I at 
liberty to chooſe a huſband from all the world, 
he only ſhould be my choice, who, I can ſay; 
with 
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with joy, is my father's alſo, - Edmund bow- 
ed low, he advanced towards her; the Baron 
took his daughter's hand, and preſented it to 
him; he kneeled upon one knce, he took her 
hand, kiſſed it, and preſſed it to his boſom: 
The Baron embraced and bleſſed them; he 
preſented them to Sir Philip Harclay—Re- 
ceive and acknowledge your children ! ſaid | 
he. I do receive them as the gift of Heaven | 
| ſkid the noble Knight; they are as much 
mine as if I had begotten them: All that I 
have is theirs, and ſhall deſcend to their chil- 
dren for ever, A freſh ſcene of congratula- 
tion enfued ; and the hearts of all the audi- 
tors were too much engaged to be able ſoon 
to return to the eaſe and Cs of com- 
mon lite. | 
After they had refreſhed FRE LAY and re- 

covered from the emotions they had ſuſtained 
on this intereſting occaſion, Edmund thus ad- 
dreſſed the Baron:—On the brink of happi- 
neſs I mult claim your attention to a melans 
choly ſubject. The bones of both my pa- 
rents lie unburied in this houſe; permit me, 
my honoured Lord, to perform my laſt duties 
to them, and the remainder of my life ſhall be 
devoted to you and yours.—-Certainly, ſaid 

the 
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| the Baron? why have you not interred them? 
My Lord, I waited for your arrival, that 
you might be certified of the reality, and that 
no doubts might remain. I have no doubts, 


ſaid the Baron: Alas! both the crime and pu- 
niſhment of the offender leave no room for 
them He ſighed. Let us now put an end 


to this affair; and, if poſſible, . it for 


ever. 
If it will not be too painful to you, my 
Lord, I would entreat you, with theſe gentle- 


men our friends, to follow me into. the eaſt - 


apartment; the ſcene of my parents' woes, and 
yet the dawning of my better hopes. | 
They roſe to attend him; he committed 
the Lady Emma to the care of her youngeſt 
brother, obſerving that the ſcene was too ſo- 
lemn for a Lady to be preſent at it. They 
proceeded to the apartment; he ſhewe@the 
Baron the fatal cloſet, and the place where the 


bones were found, alſo the trunk that con- 
_ tained them; he recapitulated all that paſſed 


before their arrival; he ſhewed them the cof- 
fin where the bones of the unfortunate pair 
were depoſited: He then deſired the Baron to 
give orders for their intefent. No, replied 


he, it belongs to you to order, and every ons 
here 
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here is ready to perform it. Edmund then de- 
fired father Oſwald to give notice to the Friars 
of the Monaſtery of St. Auſtin, that, with 
their permiſſion, the funeral ſhould be ſolem- 
nized there, and the bones interred in the 
church. He alſo gave orders that the cloſet 
ſhould be floored, the apartment repaired, and 
put in order. He then returned to the other 
ſide of the Caſtle. 
| © Preparations being made for the funeral, it 
was performed a few days after. Edmund at- 
tended in perſon as chief mourner, Sir Philip 
Harclay as the ſecond; Joſeph deſired he 
might aſſiſt as ſervant to the deceaſed: They 
were followed by moſt people of the village. 
The ſtory was now become public, and every 
one bleſſed Edmund for the piety and devo- 
tion with which he performed the laſt duties 
to his parents. —Edmund' appeared in deep 
mourning ; the week after he aſſiſted at a maſs 
for the repoſe of the deceaſed. 

Sir Philip Harclay ordered a monument to 
be erected to the memory ot his friends, with 
the following inſcription : 

„ Praye for the ſoules of Arti! Seed 
« Lovele and Marie his wife, who were cut 
Hoff in the flowere of theire youthe, by the 
4 « trecherye 
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« trecherye and crueltie of their neare 
c kinneſmanne. Edmund theire onlie ſonne, 


« one and twentie yeares after theire deathe, 


by the direction of Heavene, made the diſ- 


ce coverye of the mannere of - theire deathe, 


and at the ſame time proved his own birthe. 
« He collected theire bones together, and in- 
« tered them in this place —A warning 
« and proofe to late poſteritie, of the juſ- 
s tice of Providence, and the certaintie of 
«« Retribution,” 

The Sunday after the biota Edaund 
threw off his mourning, and appeared in a 
dreſs ſuitable to his condition. He received 
the compliments of his friends with eaſe and 
cheerfulneſs, and began to enjoy his happi- 
neſs. He aſked an audience of his fair Miſ- 
. treſs, and was permitted to declare the paſ- 
ſion he had ſo long ſtifled in his own boſom. 
She gave him a favourable hearing, and in a 
ſhort time confeſſed that ſhe had ſuffered 
.equally in that ſuſpence that was ſo grievous 
to him. They engaged themſelves by mutual 
vows to each other, and only waited the Ba- 
ron's pleaſure to complete their happineſs; 
every cloud was vaniſhed from their brows, 
and ſweet tranquillity took poſſeſſion of ir 


boſoms, 
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boſoms. Their friends ſhared their happineſs, ; 
William and Edmund renewed their vows of 
everlaſting friendſhip, and promiſed to be as 
much together as William's Ether” duties 
would permit. 

The Baron once more ſummoned all his 
company together ; he told Edmund all that 
had paſſed relating to his brother-in-law, his 
exile, and the pilgrimage of Zadiſky; he then 
related the circumſtances of Sir Robert's en- 
gagement to Lord Clifford's daughter, his 
eſtabliſhment in his Uncle's ſeat, and his own 
obligations to return time enough to be pre- 
ſent at the marriage: But before I go, ſaid 
he, I will give my daughter to the heir of Lo- 
vel, and then T ſhall have diſcharged my duty 
to him, and my promiſe to Sir Philip Harclay. 

' You have nobly performed both, ſaid Sir 
Philip, and whenever you depart I ſhall be 
your companion. What, ſaid Edmund, am 
J to be deprived of both my fathers at once? 
My honoured Lord, you have given away two 
houſes, where do you intend to reſide No 
matter, ſaid the Baron; I know I ſhall be 
welcome to both. —My dear Lord, faid Ed- 
mund, ſtay here and be till the Maſter; I 
all be proud to be under your command, 

7295 and 
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and to be your ſervant as well as your ſon!— 
No, Edmund, ſaid the Baron, that would not 


now be proper; this is your Caſtle, you are 


its Lord and Maſter, and it is incumbent on 
you to ſhew yourſelf worthy of "the great 
things Providence hath done for you. —How 
ſhall I, a young man, acquit myſelf of ſo 
many duties as will be upon me, without the 
advice and aſſiſtance of my two paternal 
friends? Oh, Sir Philip! will you too leave 
me? once you gave me hopes—he ſtopped, 
greatly affected. Sir Philip ſaid, Tell me 
truly, Edmund, do you really deſire: that J 


ſhould live with you? As truly, Sir, as I de- 


fire life and happineſs l Then, my dear 
child, I will live and die with you! They 


embraced with tears of affection, and Ed- 
mund was all joy and gratitude. My good 
Lord, ſaid Sir Philip, you have diſpoſed of 


two houſes, and have none ready to receive 


you; will you accept of mine? It is much 
at your ſervice, and its being in the ſame 


county with your eldeſt ſon, will be an in- 
ducement to you to reſide there. The Baron 


caught Sir Philip's hand Noble Sir, I thank 


you, and I will embrace your kind offer; I 
will be your tenant for the preſent; my Caſſſe 
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in Wales ſhall be put in repair, in the mean 


time; if I do not reſide there, it will be an 


eſtabliſhment for one of my youngeſt ſons: 
But what will you do with your old ſoldiers 


and dependants?--My Lord, I will never 


caſt them off. There is another - houſe on 
my eſtate that has been ſhut up many years; 
I will have it repaired and furniſhed properly 
for the reception of my old men: I will en- 
dow it with a certain ſum to be paid annually, 
and -will appoint a ſteward to manage their 
revenue; I will continue it during the lives 
of the firſt inhabitants, and after that I, ſhall 
leave it to my ſon here, to do as he pleaſes, — 
Your ſon, {aid Edmund, will make it the bu- 
ſineſs of his life to act worthy of ſuch a father. 
Enough, ſaid Sir Philip, I am ſatisſied that 
you will. I propoſe to reſide myſelf. in that 
very apartment which my dear friend your fa- 
ther inhabited; I will tread, in his footſteps, 
and think he ſees me acting his part in his 
ſon's family. I will be attended by my own 
ſervants: and whenever you deſire it, I will 
give you my company; your Joys, your 
griefs ſhall be mine, I ſhall hold your children 
in my arms, and their prattle ſhall amuſe my 
did age: And, as wy laſt earthly wiſh, your 
7 hands 
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hands ſhall cloſe my CES very long, 
ſaid Edmund (with eyes and hands lifted up) 
may it be ere I perform ſo ſad a duty 
Long and happily may you live together, 
faid the Baron! I will hope to ſee you ſome- 
times, and to claim a ſhare in your bleſſings. 
But let us give no more tears to ſorrow, the 7 1 
reſt ſhall be thoſe of joy and tranſport. The | 
firſt ſtep we take ſhall be to marry our Ed- 
mund; I will give orders for the celebration, 
and they {hall be the laſt orders I hal give in 
this houſe. They then ſeparated, and. went 
to prepare for the approaching ſolemnity. _ 
Sir Philip and the Baron had a private con- 
ference concerning Edmund's aſſuming the 
name and title of Lovel. I am reſolved, ſaid 
Sir Philip, to go to the King; to acquaint him 
briefly with Edmund's hiſtory; I will requeſt 
that he may be called up to parliament by a 
writ, for there is no need of a new patent, he - 
being the true inheritor; in the mean time he 
ſhall aſſume the name, arms, and title, and [ 
will anſwer any one that ſhall diſpute his 
right to them. Sir Philip then declared his 
reſolution to ſet out with the Baron at his de- 
parture, and to ſettle all his other affairs be- 
| M - fore 
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fore he returned to take up his reſidence at the 
Caſtle. | | 

A fewdays after, the marriage was cele- 
brated to the entire ſatisfaction of all parties. 
The Baron ordered the doors to be thrown 
open, and the houſe free for all comers ; 
with every. other token of joy and feſtivity. 
Edmund appeared full of joy without levity, 
of mirth without extravagance ; he received 
the congratulations of his friends, with eaſe, 
freedom, and vivacity. He ſent for his foſter 
father and mother, who began to think them- 
ſelves neglected, as he had been ſo deeply en- 
gaged in affairs of more conſequence, that he 
had not been particularly attentive to them ; 
he made them come into the great hall, and 
preſented them to his Lady. 

Theſe, ſaid he, are the good people to 
whom I am, under God, indebted for my pre- 
ſent happineſs ; they were my firſt bene- 
factors; I was obliged to them for food and 
ſuſtenance in my childhood, and this good 
woman nouriſhed my infancy at her own 
breaſt. The Lady received them grgciouſly, 
and ſaluted Margery. Andrew kneeled down, 
and, with great humility, begged Edmund's 
pardon for his treatment of him in his child- 


hood. 
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hood. TI heartily forgive you, ſaid he, and T 
will excuſe you to yourſelf ; it was natural 
for you to look upon me as an intruder, that 
was eating your children's bread ; you ſaved 
my life, and afterwards you ſuſtained it by 
your food and raiment: I ought to, have 
maintained myſelf, and to have contributed 
to your maintenance. But, befides this, your 
treatment of me was the firſt of my prefer- 
ment; it recommended me to the notice of 
this noble family : Every thing that happen- 
ed to me ſince, has been a ſtep to my preſent 
ſtate of honour and happineſs. Never man 
had ſo man benefactors as myſelf ; but both 
they, and myſelf have been only inſtruments 
in the hands of Providence to bring about its 
own purpoſes : Let us praiſe God for all! I 
ſhared your poverty, and you will ſhare my 
riches; I will give you the cottage where'you 
dwell, and the ground about it; I will alſo {A 
pay you the annual ſum of ten ob for the % 2 
lives of you both; I will put out your * Chil- +, 
dren to manual trades, and afliſt you to pro- 
vide for them in their own ſtation; and you © 
are to look upon this as paying a debt, and 
not beſtowing a gift: I owe you more tha 
F can ever pay: and, if there be any thing fur- 
M2 ther 
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ther in my power that will contribute to your 
happineſs, you can aſk nothing in reaſon that 
J will deny you. 

Andrew hid his face: I cannot bear it! 
faid he; Oh what a brute was I, to abuſe ſuch 
a child as this! I ſhall never forgive myſelf ! 

Lou muſt indeed, my friend! for I forgive 
and thank you. Andrew retired back, but 
Margery came forward ; ſhe looked earneſtly 
on Edmund, ſhe then threw her arms about 
his neck, and wept aloud—My precious 
child ! my lovely babe ! thank God, I have 
lived to ſee this day! I will rejoice in 
your good fortune, and your bounty to 
us, but I muſt aſk one more favour yet ; 
that I may ſometimes come hither and be- 
hold that gracious countenance, and thank 
God that I was honoured fo far as to 
give thee food from my own breaſt, and 
to bring thee up to be a bleſſing to me, 
and to all that know thee ! Edmund was 
affected, he returned her embrace; he bade 
her come to the Caſtle as often as ſhe 
pleaſed, and ſhe ſhould always be received 
as his mothes; the bride ſaluted her, and 
told her the oftener ſhe came, the more wel- 


come ſhe ſhould be. Margery and her huſ- . 
band 
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band retired, full of bleſſings and prayers for 
their happineſs ; ſhe gave vent to her joy, by 
relating to the ſervants and neighbours every 
circumſtance-of Edmund's birth, infancy, and 
childhood : Many a tear was dropped by the 
auditors, and many a prayer wafted to Heaven 
for his happineſs. Joſeph took up the ſtory 
where ſhe left it; he told the riſing dawn of 
youth and virtue, darting its rays through the 
clouds of obſcurity, and how every ſtroke of 
envy and malignity bruſhed away ſome part 
of the darkneſs that veiled its luſtre x He told 
the ſtory of the haunted apartment, and all 
the conſequences of it; how he and Ofwald 
conveyed the youth away from the Caſtle, no 
more to return till he came as maſter of it : 
He cloſed the tale with praiſe to Heaven for 
the happy diſcovery, that gave ſuch an heir to 
the houſe of Lovel ; to his dependents ſuch a 
Lord and Maſter ; to mankind a friend and 
benefactor. There was truly a houſe of joy; 
not that falſe kind, in the midſt of which 
there is heavineſs, but that of rational crea- 
tures, grateful to the ſupreme Benefactor, | 
railing their minds, by a due enjoyment of | 
earthly bleſſings, to a preparation for a more 
pertect ſtate hereafter. 
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A few days after the wedding, the Lord 
Fitz-Owen began to prepare for his journey 
to the north. He gave to Edmund the plate, 
linen, and furniture of the Caſtle, the farm- 
ing ſtock and utenſils ; he would have added 
a ſum of money, but Sir Philip ſtopped his 
hand : We do not forget, ſaid he, that you 
have other children, we will not ſuffer you to 
injure them ; give us your bleſſing and pa- | 
ternal affection, and we have nothing more to 
aſk: I told you, my Lord, that you and 1 
ſhould one day be ſincere friends. We muſt 
be ſo, anſwered the Baron; it is impoſſible to 
be long your enemy: We are brothers, and 
ſhall be to our lives end. | 

They regulated the young man's houſhold ; 
the Baron gave leave to his ſervants to chooſe 

. - their maſter; the elder ones followed him 
(except Joſeph, who deſired to live with Ed- 
mund, as the chief happineſs of his life); 
moſt of the younger ones choſe the ſervice of 
the youthful pair. There was a tender and 
affectionate parting on all ſides. Edmund 
beſought his beloved William not to leave 
him. The Baron ſaid; he muſt inſiſt on his 


YZ | being at his brother's wedding, as a due at- | 
| | | tention 
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tention to him ; but after that he ſhould.re- 
turn to the Caſtle for ſome time. | 
The Baron and Sir Philip Harclay, with 
their train, ſet forward. Sir Philip went to 
London, and obtained all he deſired for his 
Edmund ; from thence he went into York- 
ſhire, and ſettled his affairs there, removing 
his penſioners to his other houſe, and putting- 
Lord Fitz-Owen in poſſeſſion of his own. 
They had a generous contention about the 
terms; but Sir Philip inſiſted on the Baron's, 
accepting the uſe of every thing there: -You 
hold it in truſt for a future grandchild, ſaid 
he, whom I hope to live to endow with it, 
During Sir Philip's abſence, the young 
Lord Lovel cauſed the haunted apartment to 
be repaired and furniſhed for the reception of 
his father by adoption. He placed his friend. 
Joſeph over all his men ſervants, and ordered 
him to forbear his attendance ; but the old 
man would always ſtand at the ſide-board, 
and feaſt his eyes with the countenance of his 
own Maſter's ſon, ſurrounded with honour 
and happineſs. John Wyatt waited upon 
the perſon of his Lord, and enjoyed his fa- 
vour without abatement. Mr. William Fitz- 
Owen accompanied Sir Philip Harclay from 
the 


,- 
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the north country, when he returned to take 
up his reſidence at the Taſftle of Lovel. 
Edmund, inthe arms of love and friendſhip, 
enjoyed with true reliſh the bleſſings that ſur- 
rounded him, with an heart overflowing with 
benevolence to his fellow-creatures, and rap- 
tures of gratitude to his Creator. His Lady 
and himſelf were examples of conjugal af- 
fection and happineſs. Within a year from 
his marriage ſhe brought him a ſon and heir, 
whole birth renewed the joy and congratula- 
tions of all his friends: The Baron Fitz- 


Owen came to the baptiſm, and partook of - 


his children's bleſſings. The child was called. 

Arthur, after the name of its grandfather. 
The year following was born a ſecond ſon, 

who was called Philip Harclay ; upon him the 


noble Knight of that name ſettled his eſtate - 


in Yorkſhire ; and by the King's permiſſion, 
he took the name and arms of that family. 
The third ſon was called William; he in- 
herited the fortune of his uncle of that name, 
' who adopted him, and he made the Caſtle of 
| Lovel his reſidence, and died a batchelor. 
The fourth ſon was called Edmund; ther 
fifth Owen; and there was allo a daughter 


called Emma. 
When 


1 


j 
'y 
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When time had worn out the prejudices of 
Sir Robert Fitz-Owen, the good old Baron 
of that name propoſed a marriage between his 
eldeſt ſon and heir, and the daughter of Ed- 
mund Lord Lovel, which was happily con- 
cluded. The nuptials were honoured with 
the preſence of both families; and the Old 
Baron was ſo elevated with this happy union * 
of his deſcendants, that he cried out Now I 
am ready to die! I have lived long enough 
this is the band of love that unites all my 
children to me, and to each other! He did 
not long ſurvive this happy event ; he died 
full of years and honours, and his name was 
never mentioned but with the deepeſt marks 
of gratitude, love, and veneration. Sweet is 
the remembrance of the virtuous, and happy 
are the deſcendants of ſuch a father! they 
will think on him, and emulate his virtues; - 
they will remember him, and be aſhamed to 


degenerate from their anceſtor. 


Many years after Sir Philip Harclay ſettled | 
at the Caſtle, he received tidings from his 4 
friend Zadiſky, by one of the two ſervants || "14 
who attended him to the Holy Land. From | ; | 
him he learned that his friend had diſcovered,  * |” | 
by private advices, that he had a ſon living in N 
Paleſtine, 
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Paleſtine, which was the chief motive of his 
leaving England; that he had met with va- 
rious adventures in purſuit of him; that at 
length he found him, converted him to the 
Chriſtian religion, and then perſuaded him to 
retire from the world into a monaſtery by the 
ſide of mount Libanus, where he intended to 
end his days. 

That Walter, commonly called Lord Lovel, 
had entered into the ſervice of the Greek Em- 
peror, John Paleologus, not bearing to un 
dergo a life of ſolitude and retirement ; that 


he made up a ſtory of his being compelled to 


leave his native country by his relations, for 
having accidentally killed one of them, and 
that he was treated with great cruelty and 
injuſtice; that he had accepted a poſt in the 
emperor's army, and was ſoon after married 
to the daughter of one of the chief officers 
of it. | 

Zadiſky foreſaw, and lamented the down- 


fall · of that empire, and withdrew from the 


ſtorm he ſaw approaching. Finally, he bade 
the meſſenger tell Sir Philip Harclay and his 
adopted ſon, that he ſhould not ceaſe to pray 
for them, and deſired their prayers in return. 

| Sir 


* 


2 
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Sir Philip deſired Lord Lovel to entertain 
this meſſenger in his ſervice. That good 


Knight lived to extreme old age in honour 


and happineſs, and died in the arms of his 


beloved Edmund; who alſo performed the laſt | 


duties to his faithful Joſeph. 
Father Oſwald lived many years in the fa- 


mily as chaplain ; he retired from thence at 
length, and died in his own monaſtery. 


Edmund Lord Lovel lived to old age, in 


peace, honour, and happineſs; and died in 


the arms of his children. 
Sir Philip Harclay cauſed the papers rela- 
ting to his ſon's hiſtory to be collected toge- 


ther ; the firſt part of it was written under * 


his own eye in Yorkſhire, the ſubſequent 
parts by father Oſwald at the Caſtle of 
Lovel. All thefe, when together, furniſh 


a ſtriking leſſon to poſterity, of the over- 


ruling hand of Providence, and the certainty 
of RETRIBU'TION. 
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